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Pebble  House*;  or  Ijitnc  ainl  fcJravcl 
Walls. 

This  excellent  inodej  of  building.  ])»»■- 
ticularly  where  lime  and  gravel  abounds, 
is  but  little  undersood.  From  personal 
t>bservation  we  are  convinced  that  a 
house  built  in  this  way  is  as  good  ns  it  is 
cheap.  Upon  this  point  we  have  the  tes¬ 
timony'  of  the  editor  ol  the  Phrenologic¬ 
al  Journal  in  the  following  article,  which 
we  extract  from  that  excellent  paj>er. 

“First  in  its  cheapness.  Respecting 
this,  let  the  following  facts  decide  the 
question.  The  senior  editor  put  up  the 
upper  story  of  his  house,  which  is  256 
feet  in  circumference,  and  11  feet  lour 
inches  high,  at  the  following  cost : 


Common  labor,  44  days,  at  $12  jicr 

month .  $20  00 

Carpenter  work .  7  00 

Masons  laying  window  sills,  arches,  and 

leveling  wall, .  2  50 

Lime,  250  bushels,  slaked,  at  4  cents  per 

bushel . . .  Id  dO 

Lumber  for  standards  and  top  of  wall,  G  00 

1,000  brick  for  window  sills  and  arches  6  50 

Board  of  hand.s .  12  00 

Sand,  nails,  horse  to  haul  up,  use  of 

boards  for  troughs,  &.C .  15  00 


Total .  $79  00 


“This  eetimate  dees  not  include  my 


own  labor,  which  consisted  in  superin¬ 
tending  and  rendering  such  assistance  as 
the  occasion  required.  The  carpenter 
w'ork  iucliided  the  erecting  and  bracing 
the  standard  and  guides,  to  which  to  nail 
thelroards,  in  which  the  mortar  was  put, 
and  the  putting  up  of  those  boards,  as 
well  as  the  setting  of  the  window  frames, 
erecting  scaffolds,  &c.  The  mortar  was 
hoisted  by  a  horse  and  tackle.  Now  if 
that  wall  had  been  put  up  in  the  ordina¬ 
ry  way,  with  bricks  and  water,  it  would 
have  cost  scarcely  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars,  especially  since  it  was  ffly  feet 
from,  the  ground.  At  all  events,  the  point 
can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  me¬ 
chanics.  The  price  will  of  course  vary, 
hut  compare  their  estimates  with  those 
above  given.  I  was  particularly  sur- 
jirised  thafit  took  so  little  lime,  and  yet  in 
the  story  below,  $12  worth  of  lime  put 
up  the  wall  of  the  same  length,  and  12 
feet  high,  beside  building  half  ot  a  large 
cistern,  with  u  wall  eighteen  iuchesthick, 
and  in  addition  casting  several  pillars, 
and  making  uj)  a  bed  of  mortar.  Doubt¬ 
less  more  lime  and  sand  would  have 
made  the  wall  better,  hut  it  stands,  and 
answers  every  purpose  as  it  is.  This  es¬ 
timate  includes  simply  the  wall  itself, 
not  the  window  frames,  yet  does  include 
setting  them;  but  it  includes  two  large 
door  frames,  ami  the  bricks  required  for 
the  door  and  window-sills  and  arches. 

“The  amount  of  wall  thus  put  up 
would  build  a  house  45  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  two  stories  and  a  half  high,  the 
stories  nine,  eight  and  four  feet.  This 
would  be  called  a  house  of  good  size. — 
Now  let  the  reader  ask  any  mason  and 
carpenter  for  what  they  will  put  up  the 
walls  of  a  house  25  by  45,  and  two  sto¬ 
ries  and  a  half  high,  those  stories  to  be 
nine,  eight  and  four  feet  respectively, 


exceptingsiniply  the  ruakingof  the  wind¬ 
ow-frames,  and  have  the  whole  ready  for 
layingthe  floor  timbers,  and  compare  that 
estimate  with  the  cost  as  given  above, 
namely,  $79,  and  he  will  he  able  to  com¬ 
pare  this  inode  of  structure  with  either 
brick,  wood,  or  stone.  In  the  above  esti¬ 
mate,  we  have  not  made  much  allow¬ 
ance  forgetting  the  mortar  bed  ready, 
and  for  the  rigging  necessary  in  the  start, 
because  these  had  been  previously  pre¬ 
pared  with  which  to  build  the  lower  sto¬ 
ries*  But  our  estimate  Jncludes  all  tha 
time  and  materials  spent  frsm  the  tima 
of  actually  beginning  the  story  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  leaving  it  ready  for  receiving 
the  timbers  ofthe  roof.  Tlie  cost  of  the 
preceeding  stories  was  about  the  same 
— perhaps  from  five  to  ten  dollars  great¬ 
er,  the  wall  being  thicker  and  tlie  work 
carried  on  to  not  quite  so  good  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Our  estimate  does  not  iiicluda 
tlie  plasteringofthe  outside,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  very  expensive  process, 
provided  the  walls  are  put  up  as  they 
should  be.  This  would  require  from  $25 
to  $50,  according  to  the  style  and  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  workmen  employed,  which 
would  be  a  trifle  more  than  putting  the  or¬ 
dinary  ])laster  on,  after  the  lathing  is 
done — for,  as  in  this  case,  the  plaster  is 
put  directly  upon  the  wall,  to  which  it 
adheres  with  a  tenacity  and  firmness  far 
greater  than  it  would  do  upon  lath  of 
brick.” 

Seed  Plaiitei*.  , 

We  w'ere  shown  on  last  Monday,  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Carter,  a  new  machine 
for  planting  seed,  especially  cotton  seed, 
which  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  wo 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  It  drops 
from  5  to  10  seed  in  a  hill,  at  such  dis¬ 
tances  as  is  desired,  and  is  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  open  the  hill,  drop  the  eeed  and 
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cover  them  at  the  same  time,  thus  saving 
seed  and  labor  of  one  horse  and  seven 
hands;  as  it  usually  takes  two  hands  to 
drop  after  one  plow,  and  one  to  cover. — 
In  other  words,  one  horse  and  one  man, 
with  this  machine,  performs  the  labor  of 
eight  hands  and  tw'O  horses  in  planting 
crops.  From  what  the  ingenious  in¬ 
ventor  told  us  of  its  operation,  having 
planted  his  entire  crop  with  it  this  year, 
it  is  destined  to  come  into  general  use. — 
it  can  also  be  made  to  drop  corn  and  peas 
at  the  same  time  with  much  more  accu¬ 
racy  than  itcan  be  done  by  hand. 

The  inventor  intends  applying  for  a 
]>atent,  and  therefore  a  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  might  be  improper.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  is  a  native  of  Laurens  district,  and  we 
W'ish  him  every  success,  and  that  his  in¬ 
genuity  may  be  rewarded,  not  only  with 
fame,  but  with  something  more  ^'■materi¬ 
al." — Laurensville  Herald. 

The  Peel  or  Rind  of  Fruit  Indiges¬ 
tible. — This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  public.  Itapplies  to 
all  fruit  without  exception,  and  includes 
also  the  pellicle  or  skid  of  kernels  and 
nuts  of  all  kinds.  The  edible  part  of 
fruit  is  particelarly  delicate,  and  liable  to 
rapid'  decomposition  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  provision 
of  nature  to  place  a  strong  and  impervi¬ 
ous  coating  over  it,  as  a  pretection  against 
accident,  and  to  prevent  insect  enemies 
from  destroying  the  seed  within.  The 


ly,  the  gizzard  through  which  the  seed  j 
passes,  and  is  crushed  prior  to  digestion. 
The  peels  of  apples  and  pears  should  al¬ 
ways  be  cast  away.  Oranges  we  need 
not  mention,  as  this  is.  always  done. — ; 
Orleans,  greengages,  damsons,  and  all 
plums,  should  be  carefully  skinned,  if 
eaten  raw;  and  if  put  into  tarts,  they 


should  be  crushed  before  cooking.  Nuts 
are  as  indigestible  as  we  could  desire,  if| 
the  brown  skin  be  not  removed  or  blanch-  i 
ed,  as  almonds  aregenerally  treated. — Ez.  \ 


strong  compared  with  its  substance,  and 
resists  the  action  of  water  and  many  sol¬ 
vents  in  a  lemarkable  manner.  If  not 
thoroughly  masticated  before  taken  into 
the  stomach,  the  rind  of  plums  is  rarely^ 
if  ever,  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice. — 
in  some  cases,  pieces  of  it  adhere  to  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  the  same  as  wet 
paper  clings  to  bodies,  causing  sickness 
and  othdir  inconvenience.  Dried  raisins 
and  curranfs  are  particularly  included  in 
these  remarks,  shewing  the  best  reasons 
for  placing  the  fruit  upon  the  chopping 
board  with  the  suet  in  making  a  pudding 
of  them,  for  if  a  dried  currant  passes  into 
the  stomach  whole,  it  is  never  digested 
at  all.  When  horses  eat  oats  or  beans 
that  have  not  been  through  a  crushinof 


Inductive  I’iiilosophj',  v».  Productive 
Favming^, 

Messrs.  Editors  Nothing  has  had  a 
greater,  tendency  to  retard  Agricultural 
improvement  than  the  gross  humbuggery 
which  now  and  then  finds  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  an  agricultural  Journals,  and 
too  often  receives  an  endorsement  from 
those  who  should  protect  our  ignorance 
from  imposition.  One  could  clip  from 
the  columns  of  almost  any  of  the  -Agri¬ 
cultural  Journals,  humbugs  that  have 
been  paraded  before  the  public  during 
the  last  ten  years — enough  to  make  a 
good  sized  octavo.  It  has  been  only  a 
few.years  since  it  was  gravely  maintain¬ 
ed,  by  scientilic  men  too,  that  the  whole 
practice  of  agriculture  was  founded  upon 
error,  and  that  a  steep  for  seeds  might  ? 
be  prepared  at  little  expense,  by  means 
of  which  the  farmer  could  grow  more 
from  a  pure  sand,  than  one  could  by  the 
ancient  mode  from  the  richest  alluvial.- 


-  ^  - - -  -  -  V—  V..  VtllLIViUJ  .* - 

skin  of  all  the  plum  tribe  is  wonderfully  It  found  advocates  among  sound  practi¬ 


cal  fiirmerg— even  in  Scotland,  and  was 
published  in  the  Patent  Office'  Reports, 
and  circulated  by  act  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  agricultural  papers  ofthe  country.  We 
have  seen  it  asserted  on  positive  author¬ 
ity  that  a  row  of  corn  soaked  in  saltpe- 
tze  planted  side  by  side  with  a  row  not 
soaked,  and  cultivated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  would  yield  double  the 
quantity.  It  was  only  last  spring  that 
the  agricultural  community  was  startled 
by  the  wonderful  discovery  that  cotton 
seed  rolled  in  plaster  of  Paris  would 

double  the  yield  upon  the  same  soil. _ 

Every  day  almost  we  are  astounded  by 
the  announcement  of  some  new  variety 
of  seed  which  is  to  overstock  the  world 
with  the  raw  material,  or  some  new  pro 


„.i,  ,  .  . V.,  Duiijc  new  pro- 

il,  much  of  this  food  is  swallowed  i  cess  by  which  everything  can  be  done 


whole,  and  in  this  state,  being  perfectly 
indigestible,  the  husk  or  pellicle  resisting 
the  solvents  of  the  stomach,  there  is  so 
much  lost  to  nutrition.  Birds,  being 
destitute  of  teeth,  are  provided  with  the 
apparatus  for  grinding  their  seed,  name- 


more  cheaply  and  efficiently. 

Every  crazy  theorist  who  runs  mad 
upon  one  idea,  is  allowed  to  publish  his 
lucubrations  in  the  newspapers,  too  oft¬ 
en  without  a  word  of  comment  from 
those  who  should  know  better,  and  is  it 


to  be  wondered  at,  that  W'e  poor,  ignor¬ 
ant  farmers  who  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  beliefthat  whatever  was  print¬ 
ed  was  gospel,  should  be  led  astray  by 
theories  as  ingenious  and  plausible  as 
art  could  make  them.  We  have  been  led 
into  this  train  of  thought  by  a  perusal  of 
certain  “ne\v  inductions  in  agriculturo” 
which  have  been  going  the  roumls  ofthe 
newspapers  for  some  time  and  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter.  This  new  thcoi-y,  if  theory  it 
can  be  called,  is  an  unmitigated  huriiliug. 

Induction  1st.  “It  is  not  true  that  any 
plant  which  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
cultivating,  derives  its  jirincipal  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere.”  We  demand  the  proof.  - 
Boussingault  made  an  experiment  of  a 
five  years  course— potatoes,  beets,  clover, 
wheat,  oats,  and  became  sati.sfiud  that 
plants  during  their  growth  must  have  de¬ 
rived  two  thirds  of  (heir  carbon  froin  the 
air.  hen  i nd ucti^'e  principles  give  ti.s 

the  result  of  experiments  conducted  with 

equal  care  we  will  consider  induction 

No.  1,  more  worthy  of  consideration. _ 

Induction  2d.  “The  only  food  ofjdant.s 
known  to  the  practical  farmer  is  manure, 
or  the  residue  of  putrefaction.  IVeither 
vvater,  oil,. carbon,  phlogiston,  sulpluUes, 
phosphates  of  ammoniaj  nitrates,  muri¬ 
ates,  carbonates,  silicates,  j)hos])hatcs  of 
soda  and  potash,  nor  the  carbonates,  sul¬ 
phates,  jdiosphates  of  ammonia,  lime, 
magnesia;  nor  acids,  nor  alkalies  have 
ever  been  proved  to  be  aliment  of  plants, 
unconnected  with  the  putrefied  substan¬ 
ces  which  contain  them”— is  unadultera¬ 
ted  nonsense,.  Why  are  all  or  most  of 
these  substances  found  in  most  plants,  if 
not  designed  for  their  aliment  ?  and  of 
what,  pray,  does  this  manure  or  putrified 
substances,  be  it  rich  or  jioor,  consist 
but  tile  very  salts  spoken  ot?  W^o  will 
stake  our  reputation  upon  it  that  the 
hydrogen  of  the  manure  will  be  found  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salts  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  Why  is  the  growth  ofclo_ 
ver  increased  by  the  surface  ajiplicatiou 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  grass  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  charcoal  ? 

Induction  No.  3.  “It  is  not  true  that 
different  vegetable  matters  during  their 
growth,  extract  different  fertilizing  suits 
of  the  earth.  For  lands  exhausted  by 
continued  cultivation  in  one  kind  ofgrain 
will  not  produce  a  more  remunei’atinf'' 
crop  of  any  other  kind.” 

Ergo — the  whole  theory  of  rotation  of 
crops  is  humbug.  Ail  soils  are  alike  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  like  results,  and  all 
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crops  are  alike.  A  monstrous  absurdity. 
Will  any  man  believe  it,  that  cotton, 
potatoes,  peas,  sugar  cane  and  artichokes 
extract  the  same  fertilizing  salts  from 
the  earth,  and  that  one  wilt  succeed  as 

well  ns  the  other  upon  any  soil  ? 

Induction  No.  4,  “It  is  not  true  that 
lands  under  cultivation  cannot  be  made 
to  preserve  their  natural  fertility  without 
manure,  on  the  contrary,  lands  naturally 
poor,  may  be  made  exceedingly  fertile 
without  the  addition  of  manure  of  any 
kind  whatever,”  is  sheer  nonsense,  and 
utterly  demolished  by  inductions  No.  1 
and  2.  Induction  No.  5  is  a  bare  assei’- 
tion  unsustftiued  by  experience. 

Induction  No.  6.  “The  residue  of  the 
<3ecomposition  of  vegetable  substance,  or 
the  ash  of  plants  is  not  manure.  Nor 
can  manure  be  made  of  any  substance, 
without  the  aid  of  the  ])utrefactive  pro¬ 
cess.”  Verily  this  is  rej\soning  in  a  cir¬ 
cle.  It  is  not  true  that  i)lants  derive 
their  principal  nutriment  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  or  from  the  salts  of  the  earth  —the 
only  food  of  plants  is  manure,  or  the  res¬ 
idue  of  putrefaction — and  the  residue  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  is  not  manure.  \Vhatnext? 

Induction  No.  7.  There  is  a  certain 
class  of  philosophers  whoever  have,  and 
ever  will  denounce  every  thing  which 
does  n-ot  come  within  the  range  of  their 
extremely  practical  vision  false.  They 
insist  upon  their  being  no  wiseacres  save 
those  who  carry  the  jmmpkin  in  one  end 
of  the  bag  and  the  rock  in  I  he  other. 

Induction  No.  8.  “That  shade  is  the 
great  fertilizing  agent;  the  putrefactive 
fermentation  cannot  be  produced  without 
i t^  and  consequently  no  manures  can  be 
made  and  no  fertility  imparted  to  the 
earth  in  any  manner  independent  of  its 
influence.” 

This  philosopher  loves  the  shade  too 
well.  ’We  have  always  been  under  the 
delusion  that  light  and  heat  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  putrefactive  fer¬ 
mentation  which  seems  to  be  the  pet  of 
this  advocate  of  shade.  And  we  areal- 
most  certain  that  wc  havejnade  too  ears 
of  corn  grow  where  one  would  not  have 
grown  before,  by  the  ap2>lication  of  ma¬ 
nure  without  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Induction  No.  9.  “That  the  earth  itself 
is  capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
best  manure — to  effect  this,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  thatit  should  be  densely  shaded.” 

Glorious  news,  this,  to  the  owners  of 
chinquepin  thickets,  green  briar  and 
huckleberry  ridges! 

Induction  Nos.  10  and  11.  Unadultera¬ 
ted  nonsense. 


Induction  No.  12— cannot  be  sustained- ,  in  these  views.  Their  machinery  for 
We  are  not  familiar  with  an3^  pine  which  cotton  fabrics  has  steadily  increased,  un- 


has  no  leaves,  and  we  have  alway.s  been 
told  that  white  and  red  oak  lands  were 
better  than  Spanish  oak  and  sour  wood. 

Induction  No.  13.  Shade  again  I  Angels 
and  ministers  of  grace  protect  us!  ^Ve 
will  begin  to  think  that  a  simple  fellow 


til  it  can  now  work  up  as  much  of  the 
crop  as  is  considered  safe,  leaving  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  half  a  million  of  bales,  which  is 
thought  iiecessnrj'  to  guard  against  acci* 
dents  in  supply,  where  the  investments 
in  a  single  interest  are  so  enormous. — 


in  our  neighborhood  was  not  far  wrong  ;  And  the  price  of  the  “raw  cotton”  in  the 
when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  |  last  eighteen  months,  seems  to  show  that 
shadow  w'as  his  “spirit.”  i  the  quantity  manufactured  does  not  ex- 

Induction  No.  14.  “Tlie  naUiral  pro-  j  ceed  the  demand  for  cousutnplion. 
vision  for  the  renovation  of  wornout  lands  I  The  population  of  the  world  has  in 
apiiears  to  be  this:  that  some  plants  like  !  creased  at  a  more  rapid  jirojiortional  rale* 
some  animals  require  but  little  1‘ood  &c.”  I  than  the  production  of  cotton,  and  as  cot- 
and  yet  this  inductive  philosopher  has  !  ton  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  clo- 
lold  us  in  induction  No.  3,  that  it  is  not  1  thing  yet  known,  the  jirobabilities  are  iit 
true  that  different  plants  during  their  ;  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  demands 
growth  extract  different  fertilizing  salts  {  The  mercantile  world  arc  beginning 


Irom  the  earth. 

Induction  No.  15,  may  or  may  not  he 
true. 

Induction  No.  16.  “Through  the  agen- 


to  believe  that  the  chief  sujiply  must 
come  from  the  United  .States,*  althougli 
sve  see  every  day  tlse  most  positive  state- 
j  meuts,  that  cotton  can  be  grown  here. 


cv  of  shade,  every  farmer  may  fertilize  there,  and  everywhere.  Egypt,  it  was 


every  acre  of  land  which  he  is  able  to 
cultivate.  In  this  con.sists  the  perfection 
of  Agriculture.”  By  wliat  process  this 
can  be  done,  we  should  like  to  know. — 
We  take  it  that  it  would  not  be  so  easy  a 
matter  after  all. 

Shade  is  a  good  thing  in  its  jdace — so  is 
sunlight — so  is  manure — so  are  the  salts 
of  the  earth.  It  is  all  humbug  to  talk 


said  at  one  time,  would  supply  all  the 
tine  cottons  reijuired.  The  East  wa.s 
then  held  u})as  the  country  which  was 
to  do  away  with  the  dependence  upon 
American  cottons.  The  Sultan’s  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  aid  of  scientific  and  jirac- 
tical  planters  from  the  .Southern  States, 
indicates  a  total  failure.  The  British 
Dominions  in  India,  with  all  the  resour-' 


about  shade  being  the  sine  qua  non.  As  I  ces  and  energy  of  British  inercb.ants  and 
old  Jerome  used  to  say,  “  it  takes  a  heap 
o’ sorts  o' folks  to  make  a  world,  and  a 
heap  o’  sorts  o’  manures  and  workin’s  to 
make  a  body’s  truck  grow — on  poor  land 


’specially.”  Broomsedgk. 

Big  Branch,  May,  1 852- 

(Motion. 

Messrs.  Editors  The  quantity  of 
Cotton  which  can  be  produced,  and  the 
countries  adapted  to  its  culture,  form  a 


'  manufacturers,  have,  so  far.  failed  iiijCie- 
ating  the  sujiply  which  was  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  our  fields  useless. 

Africa,  that  hot  bed  of  vegetation,  wliich 
has  oft  and  again  been  dreamed  of  as  the 
fruitful  source  of  every  thing  valuable  in 
agriculture,  where  nature  would  make 
the  croji,  almost  unaided,  is  now  again 
brought  to  view  as  the  region  from  which 
the  fleecy  proiluct  is  to  he  supplied  to  the 
world. 

subject  of  deep  consideration  to  the  Plan-  !  The  observation  and  ingenuity  ofman 
ter,  to  the  Rlercliaut,  and  to  the  IManufac-  |  l^ave  enabled  him  to  create  and  control 
turer.  the  steamer  and  the  locomotive— to  rob 

So  far  the  supply  has  been  equal  to  the  the  lightning  of  half  its  terrors— and  to 
demand  and  is  now  by  many  supjiosed  |  {inuihilate  time  and  space  in  the  invisi- 
to  have  exceeded  it,  indeed  the  fear  is  j  ijie  intelligence  of  the  telegraphic  wire, 
almost  "eneral  in  the  Southern  States,  jj^t  his  science  has  not  j'et  enabled  him 


that  more  cotton  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be  grown,  than  can  be  used  by  the  m.anu- 
facturer,  aud  that  the  low  prices  arc  oc¬ 
casioned  by  this  state  of  things.  Hence 
the  various  propositions  made  to  planters, 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  land  put  in 
cotton,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to 
some  other  culture. 

The  anxieties  of  European  capitalists 
upon  this  subject,  indicate  some  fallacy 


to  alter  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean, 
or  the  eqiiall}'’ great  currents  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  has  not  taught  him  to  al¬ 
ter  and  amend  the  hygromelric  condition 
of  the  air,  or  to  make  it  deposit  its  aque¬ 
ous  treasures  to  suit  his  purposes— still 


*Thccrop  ofU-  S. in  1850,  wns bales  2C9<.000, 
English  imports  from  E.  Indies  1850  308.COO 

“  receipts  from  other  places  “  Jo2.000 

[  D(  Beto,  Ftb.  18.52 
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“  the  \vind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  and 
the  “rain  both  the  latter  and  the  former” 
are  only  regulated  by  Him  who  giveth 
thorn  “in  his  season,  and  rescr%’eth  unto 
Its,  the  appointeil  weeks  of  tiie  harvest.” 

The  products  of  agriculture  arc  regula¬ 
ted  by  great  general  laws,  which  are  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  rnaii,  each  j.'articular 
region  is  gifled  witli  its  own  iteculiar 
products,  dependent  upon  the.se  general 
laws.  And  experience  has  proved  that 
each  and  ever}'  particubar  product  is  ad¬ 
apted  to  some  p'ecuiiar  circumstances  of 
ciitnale  under  which  it  may  be  made  to 
yield  lliost  advantageously  and  most 
abundantly. 

The  short  summers  required  for  the 
maturity  ofthe  “small  grains” — the  long¬ 
er  summers  required  by  tobacco — the 
still  longer  by  rice  and  cotton — the  still 
longer  by  the  sugar  cane,  determine  at 
once,  where  the  regions  must  be  sought 
adapted  to  these  several  products.  Each 
has  its  peculiarities,  however,  which 
shew  that  it  is  not  dej^endent  upon  tem¬ 
perature  alone. 

We  are  told  that  varieties  of  the  cotton 
plant  are  found  in  almost  all  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  many  of  these  are  jicren- 
liial,  requiring  to  be  rerrewed  only  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  series  of  year.?.  The  cu¬ 
pidity,  ifnot  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  planter,  has  induced  him  to  test  Ijy 
experiment,  every  variety  of  which  the 
seed  could  be  procured,  and  the  result 
is,  that  the  perennial  varieties  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  value,  and  that  his  dependence  must 
bu  placed  on  the  annnual  plant,  whose 
energies  seem  to  be  directed  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  offruit  and  its  precious  a]>|ien- 
dage,  w  ith  only  weed  enough  to  produce 
support  and  mature  this  fruit. 

The  finer  varieties  are  grown  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea  atmosphere. — 
The  varieties  of  soil  and  improvements 
in  cultivation  influence  the  quantity,  but 
the  quality  is  dependent  chiefly,  first,  up¬ 
on  climate,  and  next,  uj)on  selection  of  | 
seed. 

The  fruit  begins  to  mature  in  the  fourth 
month  of  growth,  but  for  a  productive 
crop,  the  summer  must  run  through  at 
least  six  months  and  a  half — and  the  rains 
must  he  frequent  a7id  not  excessive.  A  sea¬ 
son  is  unpropitious  which  is  dry  for  an 
uimsual  time,  and  then  very  wet — or  the 
reverse.  Very  cool  nights  in  spring  are 
injurious — ^retarding  the  hloorn;  and  ear¬ 
ly  frosts  at  the  end  of  the  season,  destroy 
immature  fruit. 

These  peculiarities  gave  positive  limits 
to  the  cotton  region.  In  the  Eouthern 


States  ofthe  Union,  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina  the  season  is  too  short  to  ma¬ 
ture  a  sufficiency  of  fruit  to  make  the  cul¬ 
ture  profitable.  On  going  South  we 
reach  the  Gulf  counties  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  where  the  amount  of  moisture 
renders  the  culture  too  uncertain  to  be 
depended  upon.  And  as  we  recede  from 
the  ocean,  along  the  whole  line  of  this 
cotton  country,  the  limit  ofits  cultivation 
is  determined  by  the  elevation  above  the 
level  ofthe  sea,  affecting  the  temperature 
and  making  the  summer  too  short  for  the 
maturity  ofthe  plant. 

These  peculiarities  are  only  the  effects 
of  general  laws,  upon  which  climate  eve¬ 
ry  where  depends,  and  as  these  laws  in¬ 
fluence  the  great  currents  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  their  absorption,  transportation, 
and  regulation  of  moisture  in  their  regu¬ 
lated  circulation  over  the  surface  ofthe 
globe,  wo  may  be  directed  with  much 
probability  to  the  regions  of  the  earth 
where  the  same  circumstances  may  oc¬ 
cur,  and  where  climates  may  be  found 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton. 

Temperature  alone  is  not  sufficient,  the 
condition  of  riToisture  is  quite  a§  impor¬ 
tant,  and  the  inference  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  experience,  that  countries  ivithin 
the  influence  of  •periodical  rams  and  droughts, 
cannot  he  depended  'upo7i  for  a  supply  of  cot- 
to7i,  unless  under  circumstances  of  rare 
occurrence,  where  the  means  of  indga- 
tion  are  unfailing,  and  the  dry  season 
long  enough  for  the  maturity  of  the 
plant. 

Any  crop  to  be  extensively  depended 
upon,  must  have  something  like  certainty 
in  the  result,  to  warrant  expenditure,  and 
heavy  investments  in  its  culture,  and  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
the  production  of  cotton  in  almost  every 
known  region  where  the  temperature 
is  sufficiently  high,  has  been  up  to  this 
time  so  uusuccessful,  ihat  it  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  cotton  culture  can  be  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  the  natural  limits  indicated 
by  the  peculiarities  of  climate  necessary 
to  a  remunerating  product.  K. 

- 'inr  I  ■ - - 

To  7nake  Good  Biitter.~The  day  before 
churning,  scald  the  cream  in  a  clsan  iron 
kettle,  over  a  clear  fii-e,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  boil  over.  As  soon  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  boil,  or  is  fully  scalded,  strain 
it,  when  the  particles  of  milk  which 
have  a  tedency  to  sour  and  change  the 
butter  are  left  behind.  The  vessel  into 
which  it  was  strained  should  then  be 
;  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  placed 
i  in  a  cellar,  till  next  morning,  when  it  will 


be  ready  for  churning.  By  this  method, 
butter  can  be  made  in  less  than  one-fourlh 
the  time  required  by  the  corn.mon  meth¬ 
od.  The  butter  will  also  be  hard,  and 
possess  a  ])eculiar  sweetness,  which  will 
not  change.  As  by  this  process  the  but¬ 
ter  comes  sooner,  and  the  buttermilk  is 
more  readily  worked  out,  a  great  saving 
of  labor  is  effected.  Good  butter  may, 
by  following  this  plan,  be  made  in  the 
hottest  weather. 

RJtaijuvc8..^--No.  3<i 

Their  UseSiHistory,  Modes  of  Preparationt 

Comparative  Value,  Ratmiale  of  their 

Causes  of  Action,  Etc.  Etc. 

BT  PROF.  J.  3.  MAPE-S 

Fertilizers  in  general. — By  manures,  we 
undei'stand,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  term,  such  materials  to  be  atlded  to 
the  land  as  it  may  most  require,  and  of 
which  it  is  deficient,  to  supply  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  growing  vegetation. 

Thus  soils  should  contain  the  earths, 
silica,  carbonate  of  hme,  alumina,  de¬ 
composing  organic  matter,  and  certain 
saline  substances.  Should  any  of  the 
requinnents  of  the  crop  intended  to  be 
raised,  not  exist  in  the  components  of 
the  soil,  it  must  be  added,  either  in  its 
simple  form,  or,  when  more  economicali- 
iu  some  cheap  compound  containing  it, 
and  in  such  additions  consists  the  wdiole 
art  of  manuring.  Johnson  divides  ma¬ 
nures  into  three  classes  : 

1st.  The  earthy,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  permanent  jiortions  of  a  soil,  and 
are  usually  supplied  in  the  largest  pro¬ 
portions. 

2rjd.  The  organic  (vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal,)  which  are  the  least  permanent,  and 
are  used  in  much  smaller  quantitiesjhau 
the  earthy. 

3rd.  The  saline,  wdiich  are  the  most 
sparingly  applied  of  all  the  fertilizers,  are 
the  most  readily  absorbed  by  plants,  and 
whose  period  of  duration  in  the  soil  is 
much  longer  than  the  organic,  but  less 
than  the  earthy. 

Substances  used  as  manures  have  a 
double  action  ;  some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
furnish  directly  to  the  plants  some  ofthe 
constituents  of  which  they  are  formed, 
while  others  act  as  fertilizers  by  placing 
the  particles  of  soil  in  such  mechanical 
condition  as  to  enable  it  to  absorb  mois¬ 
ture  and  gases  from  the  atmosphere. 

Some  manures  have  both  these  ac¬ 
tions,  not  only  furnishing  many  ofthe  in¬ 
organic  matters  required,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  coating  or  configuring  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  ultimate  particles  ofthe  soil, 
as  to  enable  it  to  retain  both  moisture  and 
gases  until  required  by  the  growing  plant. 
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This  last  is  much  the  larger  class  of 
manures.  Even  day  not  only  assists 
sandy  soils  to  retain  moisture,  but  after 
being  rendered  pulverulent  by  the  action 
of  winter  frosts,  or  by  partial  burning, 
(either  of  which  produces  similar  re¬ 
sults)  it  will  receive  and  retain  ammonia, 
nntil  again  taken  from  it  by  the  growing 
plants.  Some  of  the  saline  manures  act 
also  by  their  power  of  absorption,  and 
rendering  such  power  to  earths.  Gyp¬ 
sum  enters  but  slightly  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  plants,  but  its  powers  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  render  it  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
and  with  the  exception  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  (principal  constituent  of  bones,) 
none  of  the  saline  manures  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  in  general,  a  direct  food 
for  plants.  “  Of  the  organic  manures, 
those  which  the  more  readily  putrefy  are 
the  most  rapid  in  their  effects,  but  they 
are  the  soonest  exhausted.  Thus  oil  and 
fish,  the  most  rapid  of  fertilizers,  are  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  first  crop,  while  bones, 
which  putrefy  more  slowly,  will  last  for 
two  or  three  crops.  Farm-yard  dung, 
when  applied  in  different  states  of  fresh¬ 
ness,  illustrates  the  same  principle.” 

“  M.  Hnssenfratz  manured  two  pieces 
of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  one  with  a 
mixture  of  dung  and  straw  highly  putre¬ 
fied,  and  the  other  with  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  newly  made,  and  the  straw  almost 
fresh.  He  observed  that  during  the  first 
year  the  plants  which  grew  on  the  land 
manured  with  the  putrefied  dung,  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  crop;  but  the  second 
year,  the  land  which  had  been  manured 
with  the  unputrefied  dung  produced  the 
best  crop  ;  the  same  result  appeared  the 
third  year,  after  which  each  appeared  to 
be  equally  exhausted.  Another  experi¬ 
ment  by  the  same  chemist,  observes  Dr. 
Thompson,  renders  this  truth  still  more 
evident.  He  allowed  wood  shavings  to 
remain  in  a  moist  place  for  about  ten 
months,  till  they  began  to  putrefy,  and 
then  spread  them  upon  a  piece  of  land 
as  a  manure.  The  first  two  years  this 
piece  of  ground  produced  nothing  more 
than  others  which  had  not  been  manured 
atall.  Tho  third  year  it  was  belter ;  the 
fifth  year  it  reached  its  maximum  of  fer¬ 
tility,  after  W’hich  it  declined  constantly 
until  the  ninth,  when  it  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted.”  (Chemistry,  vol.  4,  p.  323.) 

Farmers  should  observe  closely  the 
action  of  manureg,  and  above  ail,  dis¬ 
card  those  fiillacious  notions  so  common 
ns  to  the  plants  having  the  power  to  cre¬ 
ate  substances  not  found  in  the  soil. — 
This  is  impossible;  if  a  soil  be  short  of 


any  of  tho  necessary  constituents  of  a 
plant,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  plant  cannot  succeed  unlefs 
such  ingredient  be  added  as  manure. — 
Thus  it  is  easily  understood  that  what¬ 
ever  earthy  or  saline  matters  are  found  to 
exist  in  plants  must  have  been  either  de¬ 
rived  from  the  soil,  or  from  the  manures 
added,  as  these  substances  not  being  of 
a  volatile  character,  could  not  have  been 
I'eceived  from  the  atmosphere.  He  al¬ 
so  should  recollect  that  there  are  no 
parts  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
but,  in  either  the  form  of  gas  or  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  W'ater,  will  act  as  food  for  plants. 

From  this  fact  arises  the  loss  from  long 
exposure  of  manure  heaps,  barn-yard  ex¬ 
posures,  &c.,  and  the  intelligent  farmer 
will  never  subject  himself  to  such  loss. — 
Let  him  recollect  the  particular  value  of 
green  manures  plowed  under  while  ver¬ 
dant,  and  then  ask  him  what  would  have 
been  their  value  if  they  had  been  exposed 
to  sun  and  air  while  undergoing  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  decay,  instead  of  being  so  posi¬ 
tioned  that  their  resultant  gases  could  be 
absorbed  by  superincumbent  portions  of 
soil,  and  retained  until  required  by  the 
growing  plant.  This  example  will  show' 
how  much  more  benefit  will  result  from 
a  clover  ley  plowed  under  than  could 
possibly  arise  if  the  same  soil  had  been 
manured  with  an  equal  amount  of  clover 
haj',  that  had  been  previously  rotted  in 
an  open  barn-yard  ;  or  from  the  superior 
benefits  arisingfrom  plowing  in  long  ma¬ 
nures,  and  permitting  the  soil  to  retain 
all  their  results,  instead  of  wasting  halfor 
more  by  exposures  while  rotting.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  never  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  they  must  have  the  manures  in  a 
state  to  act  quickly;  or  if  they  do,  like 
tho  rule  in  mechaniae,  they  must  expect 
to  lose  in  power  what  they  gain  in  speed. 
where  rapid  growth  is  j)ositivGly  indis- 
pensible,  it  should  bo  produeexi  by  stim¬ 
ulating  manures  which  can  be  cheaply 
applied  as  compared  with  rendering  the 
whole  manure  product  of  the  farm  active 
by  hurried  and  exposed  decomposition. 

Cultivators  can  easily  decide  whutsub- 
stanecs  would  be  useful  to  them  as  ma¬ 
nures.  Fist  let  them  ascertain  what  the 
manure  is  composed  of,  and  this  they 
can  generally  do  from  books,  without  ap¬ 
plying  to  a  chemist  for  an  analysis ; 
and  if  any  of  its  constituents  are  requir¬ 
ed  by  plants,  and  such  constituents  do 
not  already  exist  in  sufScient  quantities 
in  the  soil,  then  its  use  is  important. — 
Inattention  to  these  facts  produce  most 
egregious  errors,  thus  some  use  gypsum 
(plaster  of  Fasis)  on  land  that  is  already 


surcharged  with  it,  aud  therefore  con¬ 
demn  it  as  a  manure  ;  W'hile  others  at¬ 
tribute  its  failure  to  being  too  near  the 
sea,  forgetting  that  some  small  islands 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  ocean  have 
been  benefittedby  the  use  of  plaster  as  a 
manure.  To  add  gypsum  to  a  soil  al¬ 
ready  containing  it  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties,  is  as  useless  as  sand  to  a  sandy,  or 
clay  to  a  clayey  soil. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
the  same  manure  which  may  prove  ben¬ 
eficial  for  a  particular  crop  on  one  soil, 
must  necessarily  be  the  best  manure  for 
the  same  crop  on  a  diflerent  soil ;  but  this 
is  not  the  fact.  One  soil  may  contain 
all  the  requisites  of  a  crop,  while  anoth¬ 
er  may'  be"  short  of  some  one  particular 
component,  which  alone  is  required  to 
render  it  perfect  for  production,  and  lbs 
addition  of  any  other  in  excess  will  not 
render  it  fertile. 

Either  practice  or  chemical  analysis 
must  be  appealed  to  before  the  proper 
manures  can  be  known,  for  each  crop,  or 
class  ofcrop.s,  on  each  variety  of  soil,  and 
the  expense  attendant  upon  analysis  is 
small  when  compared  wnth  the  waste  of 
inappropi’iate  manures. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  plants  de¬ 
rive  all  their  constituents  from  the  soil, 
orfrom  the  air,  and  even  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion,  if  not  all  the  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  plants  are  composed,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  for  it  is  now  settled  beyond 
dispute  that  plants  receive  carbonic  scid 
when  exposed  to  light,  retain  the  carbon, 
(charcoal,)  it  contains  and  throws  off  the 
oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  being  compos¬ 
ed  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  (See  our  in¬ 
troduction,  No.  1  page  1.) 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnson,  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  page  218, 
thus  explains  the  phenomena  : — 

“  If  we  were  about  to  examine  the  soil 
of  a  field  on  which  we  were  about  to  raise  a 
crop  of  corn,  and  should  find  it  to  con¬ 
tain  a  certain  per  centege  of  vogetablo 
matter  (or  five  per  cent,  of  carben.)  end 
after  the  crop  is  raised  and  reaped, 
should,  on  a  second  examination,  find  it 
to  contain  exactly  the  same  weight  of 
carbon  as  before,  we  could  nat  resist  ths 
conviction,  that  with  the  exception  of 
w  hat  was  originally'  in  the’  seetl,  tha 
plant,  during  its  growth,  had  draw'ij  from 
the  air  all  the  carbon  it  contained.  The 
soil  having  lost  none,  the  air  must  have 
yielded  the  whole  supply'.  Such  was 
the  principle  on  wliich  Boussingault’s 

experiments  were  condneted.  He  dotcr^ 
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mined  the  per  centage  of  carbon  in  the 
soil  before  the  experiment  was  begun  ; 
the  weight  added,  in  the  form  ofmanure, 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  series  of 
crops  raised  during  an  entire  rotation  or 
course  of  cropping,  until,  the  mode  of 
culture  adoptad,  it  was  usual  to  add  ma¬ 
nure  again  ;  and  lastly,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  remaining  in  the  soil.  By  this 
method  he  obtained  the  following  re¬ 
sults  in  pounds,  per  English  acre,  from 
a  course  of— first,  potatoes  or  red  beet 
with  manure;  second,  wheat ;  third,  clo¬ 
ver  ;  fourth,  wheat;  fifth,  oats;  carbon 
in  tha  soil,  manure,  &c.,  2513  pounds ; 
carbon  in  the  crops,  7544  pounds ;  dif¬ 
ference,  or  carbon  derived  from  the  air, 
5031  pounds.  The  results  of  this  course 
indicate  that  the  land  remaining  in 
equal  condition  at  the  end  of  the  four 
years,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  the 
craps  collected  during  these  years  con¬ 
tained  three  times  the  quantity  of  car¬ 
bon  present  in  the  manure,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  plants,  during  their  growth, 
must  on  the  whole  have  derived  two- 
thirds  of  their  carbon  from  the  air.” 

The  hydrogen  of  vegetables  may  be 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water 
during  putrescent  fermentation  of  either 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  by  be¬ 
ing  separated  from  the  carbureted  hy¬ 
drogen.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
from  the  fact  that  plants  grow  with  ex¬ 
tra  luxuriance  near  stagnant  pools,  over 
drains,  and  even  in  mines  where  this  gas 
occurs,  vegetables  not  exposed  to  light 
gtill  maintain  their  green  color. 

The  earthy,  or  saline  portions  of  veg¬ 
etables.  are  doubtless  absorbed  when  in 
solution,  and  all  of  them  are  slightly  sol¬ 
uble  in  water;  thus  silica  and  all  the 
salts  of  lime,  (carbonate,  sulphate,  phos¬ 
phate,  chloride,  fiac.,  &c.,)  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  solids  generally 
contain  them  all.  But  should  any  be  ab¬ 
sent,  it  must  be  added,  but  if  added  when 
not  required,  the  effect  of  such  additions 
are  seldom  beneficial.  Analysis  or  j»rac- 
lice  aretbe  only  guides,  and  of  the  two, 
analysis  is  the  cheapest. 

Soluble  matters  are  eomelimcs  re¬ 
ceived  in  plants  by  mere  absorption,  me¬ 
chanically,  and  form  no  part  of  their 
chemical  composition,  hut  where  the 
substances  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  it  not  only  absorbs  them,  but 
if  they  are  combined  with  substances  not 
congenial  to  the  plant,  such  matters  will 
be  parted  with  as  excrementitious ;  and 
it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  accumu- 
ation  of  this  matter  repugnant  to  the 


plant,  prevents  a  secund  crop  of  the  same 
plant  being  raised  in  the  same  soil  in 
succession.  Many  saline  substances  un¬ 
dergo  partial  analysis  during  their  re¬ 
ception  into  the  roots  of  plants,  while 
others  are  refused  by  the  spongioles  al¬ 
together,  and  cannot  enter. 

Some  plants  grow  with  similar  suc¬ 
cess  in  soils  containing  greater  or  lesser 
quantities  of  certain  salts,  and  even  the 
quantity  given  by  the  plant  in  analysis 
will  materially  differ  in  plants  of  appa¬ 
rently  equal  vigor.  The  fact  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  considered  as  an  exception  ra¬ 
ther  than  forming  a  part  of  the  rule,  as 
most  plants  are  injured  by  the  presence 
of  such  soluble  salts  as  they  cannot  ap¬ 
propriate. 

“The  preference  w'hich  plants  show 
for  different  salts  is  very  remarkable,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  following  curious 
experiments,  which  were  first  made  by 
M.  Saussure. — {Thompson's  Chemistry,  p, 
321.; 

In  these  trials,  various  salts'were  dis¬ 
solved  together  in  watei',  and  plants  of 
Polygonum  Persicaria  ami  Bideus  Conna- 
bina,  with  their  roots,  were  placed  in  the 
solution  ;  the  same  weight  of  each  salt 
W'as  dissolved,  and  the  solution  contain¬ 
ed  one  one-hundredth  of  its  weight  of 
each  salt,  and  in  stating  the  result,  every 
salt  is  supposed  to  consist  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  parts. 

Proportion  absorbed 
by  the  plant. 

3.  Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salt). 11-7 
Muriate  of  soda  (common  .salt)..  22 


2.  Sulphate  of  soda-- . . 12 

Muriate  of  potash . 17 

3.  Sulphate  of  soda. .  6 

Muriate  of  soda . 10 

Acetate  of  lime .  0  • 

4.  Gum . 26 

Sugar . 36 


Other  ])lants  sliovved  similar  results, 
in  the  varying  quantity  of  the  salts  which 
they  absorb  ;  as  the  Scotch  fir,  the  raen- 
tha  piperita,  (peppermint.)  &c.,  as  long 
as  they  were  furnished  xcilh  their  roots,  but 
if  these  tvere  cut  off,  or  removed  in  any  icay, 
the  plants  absorbed  the  solutions  indiscrim- 
xnately  The  roots,  then,  are  the  chief  or¬ 
gans  for  absorhiitg  the  food  of  plants  ; 
and  of  the  roots  it  is  nearly  established 
that  the  extremities  are  the  only  parts 
which  have  the  powmr  ofabsorption,  and 
hence  the  reason  why  they  increase  in 
length  as  the  soil  at  their  extremeties  is 
exhausted  of  nourishment.  It  is  from 
this  cause  that  liquid  manure  is  so  valu¬ 
able  a  fertilizer,  for  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  excrements  of  animals  in  water,  as 


practiced  so  advantageously,  and  Ions’ 
recommended  by  Mr.  Knight  for  the 
adoption  of  farmers.  The  dung  is  only 
rendered  more  easily  soluble  by  the 
plant,  and  better  diffused  in  the  land,” 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  a  major¬ 
ity  of  our  farmers  permit  their  manures 
to  be  exposed  to  rains  and  then  leave  the 
wash  (the  more  valuable  part)  to  run  off 
or  leach  into  the  ground  where  not  requir¬ 
ed  ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  with 
care,  as  food  for  their  hogs,  the  thinnest 
dish-w'aters  of  their  kitchens. — WorJdng 
Farmer. 

{To  he  Continued.) 

!iB:s:pci’inienls  with  Oiiano'. 

Cheraw.  S.  C.  lOth,  Feb.  1852. 

Mr.  Editor:— From  the  few  number® 
of  your  papers  which  I  have  seen  (hav¬ 
ing  but  recently  became  a  subscriber 
thereto),  I  find  that  a  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  exists  among  your  readers 
as  to  the  use  of  guano,  as  an  article  of 
manure  ;  and  as  an  article  touching  this 
question  may  not  be  altogether  unaccep- 
tible  to  them,  I  will,  wdtb  your  permis¬ 
sion,  communicate  the  the  result  of  an 
experiment  made  with  this  article  the 
past  season.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
State  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  andl 
had  consequently,  but  little  information 
to  guide  me  either  as  to  quantity,  time  or 
manner  of  its  application.  I  received  a 
small  lot  of  guano  and  gypsum  in  the 
spring,  after  my  crop  was  planted,  and 
as  my  object  was  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
value  of  these  substances,  1  applied  them 
separately  and  in  combination  to  almost 
every  production  of  the  field  and  garden, 
and  to  different  varieties  of  soil;  and  in 
every  instance  the  application  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rapid  growth  of  the  plant. 

But  in  one  instance  only  did  I  give  that 
attention  to  the  details  that  would  justi¬ 
fy  my  reporting  it  as  a  well  conducted 
experiment.  The  piece  of  land  selected 
is  apart  of  a  thirty  acre  field,  on  the  river 
ridge,  of  light  and  sandy  soil,  and  of  near¬ 
ly  uniform  fertility.  The  time  of  appli¬ 
cation  was  at  the  first  plowing  of  the 
corn,  and  the  quantity  and  manner  were 
as  follows  :  Al.  narrow  shovel  plow  was 
run  round  the  corn  as  closely  and  deeply 
as  practicable ;  and  in  this  furrow  track, 
a  level  tablespoonful  ofguano  was  depos¬ 
ited  opposite  to  each  hill.  All  the  hands 
engaged  in  this  operation  were  provided 
with  a  charger  of  uniform  capacity,  and 
were  directed  in  depositing  it  to  scatter 
it  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  furrow,  but  to 
suffer  none  to  fall  out  of  it.  To  three 
rows  guano  was  applied  as  above  do- 
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Scribed,  and  to  three  contiguous  ones  the 
same  quantity  of  mixture  composed  of 
three  parts  of  guano  and  one  of  plaster — 
and  thus  alternating  throughout,  the 
whole  plat  was  manured.  After  it  bad 
been  deposited,  it  was  immediately  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  turning  plow  so  deeply  as  not 
to  bedesturbed  in  the  after  culture.  On 
either  side  of  this  plat  a  few  rows  were 
left  unmanurcd,  and  on  the  balance  of 
the  field  cotton  seed  were  applied  at  the 
rate  oftwenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
quantity  of  guano,  when  used  alone,  was 
fifty-five  pounds,  and  wlien  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  plaster,  forty-cTne  to  the  acre. — 
As  a  “tablespoonful”  conveys  no  very  ac¬ 
curate  idea  of  quantity,  it  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  the  capacity  of  the  one  used 
iiy  me  is  about  a  half  ounce. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  application, 
the  corn  on  the  above  mentioned  jilat  of 
ground  assumed  a  dark  green  color,  and 
soon  outstripped  any  other  jiortion  of 
the  field — no  ditference  being  observable 
between  those  portions  treated  with  gu¬ 
ano  alone,  and  the  mixture.  It  eontiu- 
ned  to  grow  finely,  and  promised  a  lagely 
increased  yield,  until  about  earing  time, 
when  it  suffered  so  seriously  from  drought 
that  T  w'as  induced  to  believe  the  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  of  the  manure  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  lost.  To  satisfy 
myself,  however,  beyond  a  doubt,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  gather  the  corn  carefully  and 
compare  the  products  of  the  different  por¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  1  took  two  handsinto  the  field  j 
and  w'eighed  row  by  row,  and  the  result  | 
was  as  follows:  Guano  alone,  at  a  cost  j 
of  one  dollarand  sixty-five  cents  per  acre, 
as  com])arcd  with  the  unmanured  por¬ 
tion  increased  the  production  three  bush¬ 
els  per  acre;  combination  with  plaster 
at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  as  compared  above,  in¬ 
creased  the  production  six  bushels  per 
acre. 

This  result  was  uniform  in  a  number 
of  comparisons,  it  was  not  so,  however, 
in  those  made  between  the  rows  manured 
with  cotton  seed  and  the  mixture;  here 
it  was  varient  and  unstisfactory.  In  one 
trial  the  cotton  seed  had  the  advantage, 
and  in  another  the  mixture.  From  the 
above  experiment  it  seems  that  the  gua¬ 
no,  when  used  alone,  will  not  repay  the 
planter  the  cost  of  its  application  when 
corn  commands  less  than  fifty-five  cents 
per  bushel;  but  when  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  plaster,  it  will  abundantly  re¬ 
pay  the  cotton  growing  States  as  corn 
can  be  grown  for  a  fraction  over  twenty- 


two  cents  per  bushel.  It  was  with  ^this 
last  result  that  I  was  most  highly  pleased, 
as  it  removed,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  objection  urged  against  the  use  of 
this  article — its  high  price;  for  plaster 
not  onl}’^  cheapens  the  manure,  but  adds 
to  its  efficiency. 

Why  this  mixture  produced  better  ef¬ 
fects,  or  what  agency  the  plaster  had  in 
enabling  the  corn  to  resist  the  drought, 
are  questions  which  I  leave  for  you  to 
answer,  Mr.  Editor,  and  for  others  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  substances,  and  the  chemical  changes 
they  undergo  in  supplying  food  to  plants. 

Before  applying,  it  should  be  sifted  and 
all  the  lumps  broken,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  place  it  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  w’itb  the  seeds  or  roots  of  plants,  as 
a  very  smalt  quantity  ofit  in  its  undecom¬ 
posed  state  would  de*.troy  them.  Powder¬ 
ed  charcoal,  saw  dust,  and  vegetable 
mould,  are  recommended  to  be  suitable 
substances  with  which  to  conipositit ;  but 
theforuier,  i>erhaps,  is  preferable  to  all 
others,  as  it  fixes  the  ammonia,  deprives 
it  of  its  unpleasant'odor,  and  is  of  itself 
a  valuable  manure.  All  substances  to 
be  used  in  combination  ’.vith  it  in  forming 
a  compost  should  he  entirely  dry,  as 
moisture  produces  immediate  decompo¬ 
sition  and  tbei-eby  disengages  those  gases 
which  constitute  its  chiei  value,  and  for 
this  reason  perhaps,  as  well  as  for  others, 
it  is  not  deemed  judicious  to  compost  it 
with  stable  or  barn-3'ard  manure. 

I  have  used  plaster  of  Paris  to  some 
small  extent  for  several  seasons.  Its  ap¬ 
plication  to  corn  when  not  combined  with 
other  manures,  has  uniformly  failed  ;  but 
on  peas  and  cotton,  it  has  invariably  pro¬ 
duced  satisfactory  results.  My  manner 
of  using  it  on  cotton,  is  to  roll  the  seed  in 
it  previous  to  planting;  using  for  this  j 
purpose  about  one  bushel  to  twenty-five  | 
or  thirty  of  seed.  This  small  quantity] 
(which  might  be  judiciously  increased  | 
to  one  bushel  per  acre  to  be  applied,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  seed  are  sown,  and 
before  they  are  covered),  promotes  an  ear¬ 
ly  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  young 
plant,  and  diminishes  the  labor  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

Lest  I  weary  your  readers,  I  must  close 
this  communication,  already  extended  to 
an  undue  length.  They  are  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  my  opinion,  and  of  some  of  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  founded;  and  that 
they  may  know  how  my  practice  accords 
with  that  opinion,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  I  have  ordered,  and  intend  using,  a 
large  quantity  of  these  articles  the  pros-! 


ent  season,  in  manuring  corn,  cotton* 
and  small  grain;  and  as  I  desire  as  little 
j  to  mislead  as  to  be  misled,  I  will  report 
I  through  your  paper  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
should  the  effects  of  this  more  icxtended 
trial  be  less  favorable  than  wduit  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  small  eperiment 
detailed  above.  John  W.  Leak. 

Soil  of  the  South.] 

Bark-bound  Trees. — Some  over- wise 
people  have  an  idea  that  when  a  treegets 
mossy  and  bnikbound — the  latte}rbut  an¬ 
other  term  for  the  want  of  groi.vth  and 
weakness,  consequent  upon  aeglected 
!  cultivation — it  is  only  necessav'y  to  slit 
j  the  bark  up  and  down  the  stenri  with  a 
I  jackknife,  and  it  will  spread  out  and  grow^ 
i  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Dig  a  bout  and 
cultivate  the  roots,  and  the  bark,  will  take 
care  of  itself,  with  a  scraping  of  the  moss, 
and  a  washing  of  the  stem  with  ley  or 
soapsuds,  or  chamber  slops,  which  last 
is  quite  as  good.  The  increased  flow  of 
the  sap,  induced  by  a  liberal  feeding  of 
the  roots,  will  do  its  own  bursting  of  the 
‘hide-bound’  bark,  which  is  simply  its  en¬ 
feebled  condition  as  a  consequence  of  its 
poverty  of  root.  No  one  thinks  of  turn¬ 
ing  cut  a  bony,  half-starved  calf  in  the 
spring,  into  the  clover  field,  with  the 
skin  on  its  sides  all  split  through  with  a 
knife  in  order  to  add  to  itsgrowth.  And 
this  last  proposition  is  quite  as  sensible 
as  the  other.  Nature  takes  care  of  itself 
in  these  particulars.  Sap  in  plenty  is 
what  tlie  blood  is  to  animals.  Its  vigor¬ 
ous  flow  reaches  every  part  of  its  com¬ 
position,  and  gives  to  each  its  proper  play 
and  function.  We  can  show  frequent 
instances  of  a  decrepid  shriveled  branch, 
by  throwing  open  and  manuring  of  the 
roots,  and  thorough  pruning  of  the  whole 
top,  increasing  from  an  inch  to  two  inch¬ 
es  diameter  in  a  single  season  ;  and  with¬ 
out  assistance  as  it  grew,  bursting  and 
throwing  off  its  old  contracted  bark  as 
freely  as  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  aspara¬ 
gus  shoot  would  develop  itself  during  a 
warm  shower  in  May.  Such  nostrums 
are  only  the  invention  of  the  head  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  laziness  ofthe  hands; 

[Am.  Agriculturist. 

A  Maxim. — To  enable  a  man,  or  a  horse,  to 
do  a  full  day’s  w’ork  each  must  be  well  fed — to  en¬ 
able  the  earth  to  yield  a  plentiful  crop,  it  too, 
must  be  well  fed.  Without  a  large  portion  of 
the  niatewal  to  make  it  out  of,  be  in  the  soil,  a 
vegetable  proJuot  cannot  be  perfected. — Ibid. 

- , - - 

When  attacked  by  vulgar  and  brutal 
lang'dages,  be  as  mild  as  possible  in  your 
replies. 
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Tempering,  IK a^deiiiiig  ainl  Softening 


ITlclals, 

tJSER  m  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

(Coi)tiniied  from  page  88.) 

In  hardening  and  tempering  steel, 
there  are  three  things  to  be  considered  ; 
namely,  the  means  of  heating  the  objects 
to  redness,  the  means  of  cooling  the  same 
ftnd  the  means  of  applying  the  heat  for 
tempering  or  letting  them  down.  I  will 
speak  of  these  separately,  before  giving 
examples  of  their  application. 

The  smallest  works  are  heated  with 
the  flame  ofthe  blow  pipe,  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  supported  on  charcoal.  (See 
Soldering.) 

For  objects  that  are  too  large  to  be 
heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  too  small 
to  be  conveniently  warmed  in  the  naked 
fire,  various  protective  means  ai'e  em¬ 
ployed.  Thus,  an  iron  tube  or  sheet- 
iron  box  inserted  in  the  midst  ofthe  ig¬ 
nited  fuel,  is  a  safe  and  cleanly  way;  it 
resembles  the  inufile  employed  in  chem¬ 
ical  works.  The  work  is  managed  with 
long  forceps  made  of  steel  or  iron  wire, 
bent  in  the  form  ofthe  letter  U,  and  flat¬ 
tened  or  hollowed  at  the  ends.  A  cruci¬ 
ble  or  an  iron  pot  about  four  to  six  inches 
deep,  filled  with  lead  and  heated  to  red¬ 
ness,  is  likewise  excellent,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  long  and  thin  tools,  such  as 
gravers  for  artists,  and  other  slight  in¬ 
struments;  several  of  these  may  be  in¬ 
serted  at  once,  although  towards  the  last 
they  should  be  moved  about  to  equalize 
the  heat ;  the  weight  of  the  lead  makes 
.It  desirable  to  use  a  bridle  or  trevet  for 
the  support  of  the  crucible.  Some 
workmen  place  on  the  fire  a  pan  of  char¬ 
coal  and  heat  it  to  redness. 

Great  numbers  of  tools,  both  of  medi¬ 
um  and  large  size,  are  heated  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  forge  fire,  which  should  consist 
of  cinders  rather  than  fresh  coals;  coke 
and  also  charcoal  are  used,  but  far  less 
generally.  Recourse  is  also  had  to  hol¬ 
low  fires ;  but  the  bellows  should  be  ve¬ 
ry  sparingly  used,  except  in  blowing  up 
the  fire  before  the  introduction  of  the 
work,  wkieh  ahould  be  allowed  ample  time  to 
get  hot,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  *'soak.” 

It  is  a  common  and  excellent  practice 
among  some  workmen,  to  use  coke  both 
in  forging  and  hardening  steel  goods. — 
They  frequently  prepare  it  for  them- 
ssdvfcs,  either  upon  the  forge-hearth,  or 
in  a  heap  in  the  open  yard. 

VV’hich  method  so  ever  be  resorted  to 
for  he.ating  the  work,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  given  to  communicate  to  all 
parte  requiring  to  he  hardened,  a  uniform. 


I  temperature,  and  which  is  only  to  be  ar- 
,  rived  at  by  cautiously  moving  the  work 
to  and  fro,  to  expose  all  parts  alike  to 
the  fire;  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
this  of  course  increases  with  long  objects, 
for  which  long  fires  of  proportionate 
length  are  required. 

It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  de¬ 
ficiency,  than  of  excess  of  heat;  the 
point  is  rather  critical,  and  not  alike  in 
all  varieties  of  steel.  Until  the  quality 
ofthe  steel  is  familiarly  known,  it  is  a 
safe  precaution  to  commence  rather  too 
low  than  otherwise,  as  then  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  will  be  the  necessity  for  a 
repetition  of  the  process  at  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  heat;  but  the  steel  if  burned  or 
overheated  will  be  covered  with  scales, 
and  what  is  far  worse,  its  quality  will  be 
permanently  injured.  A  good  hammer- 
mering  will,  in  a  degree,  restore  it;  but 
this  in  finished  works  is  generally  im¬ 
practicable. 

It  is  argued  by  some,  that  by  heating 
pieces  of  steel  to  difTerent  degress,  before 
plunging  them  into  the  water,  the  one 
piece  attains  full  hardness,  the  next  the 
temper  of  a  tool  fit  for  metal,  aTiother  a 
tool  fit  for  wood,  the  fourth  that  of  a 
spring,  and  so  on.  That  this  view  is  not 
altogother  without  foundation,  appears 
in  the  fact  that  if  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
steel  be  made  entirely  hard,  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  not  quite  immediate  from  the  hard 
to  the  soft  part;  in  making  points,  such 
as  are  used  in  a  dividing  engine,  it  is 
customary  to  harden  the  end  of  a  longer 
pieceof  steel  than  is  required,  and  form 
the  point  upon  the  grindstone,  exactly 
at  the  point  where  the  temper  suits, 
without  the  steel  being  let  down  at  all. 
In  hardening  by  this  method,  however, 
without  tempering,  the  scale  of  proper 
hardness  is  confined  within  such  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  limits  as  to  be  nearly  use¬ 
less;  thus,  it  frequently  happens  that  in 
a  number  of  tools  heated  as  nearly  alike 
as  the  workmen  could  judge,  some  few 
would  be  too  soft  for  any  use,  although 
they  were  all  intended  to  receive  the  or¬ 
dinary  hardness,  so  as  to  require  letting 
down  as  usual  wi^h  those  tools  exposed 
to  violent  .strains  or  blows,  such  as  screw 
taps,  cold  chisels,  and  hatchets,  although 
many  tools  for  metal,  used  with  quiet 
uniform  pressure  are  left  of  the  full  bnrd- 
nesa  for  greater  durability. 

V/ith  the  eremofheat  beyond  the  low¬ 
est  that  will  suffice’  the  brittleness  rather 
than  the  hardness  of  tools  is  increased  ; 
and  when  no  excess  of  heat  is  employed, 
j  beyond  that  absolutely  requisite  for  hard- 


(  eningin  the  usual  manner,  the  steel  does 
not  appear  to  be  injured,  and  the  colors 
on  its  briglnened  surface  that  occur  its 
tempering,  are  excellent,  and  in  general, 
sufficiently  trustworthy  index  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  degree  of  hardness  proper  for  va¬ 
rious  uses. 

Less  than  a  certain  heal  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  hardness,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some  workmen,  has  quite  the  opposite 
effect,  and  they  consequently  resort  to  it 
as  a  means  of  rapid  annealing,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  by  plunging  the  steel  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  cold, 
but  dipping  it  quickly,  holding  it  in  the 
steam  for  a  few  moments,  dipping  it 
again,  and  so  on,  reducing  it  to  the  cold 
state  in  a  hasty  but  intermittent  man¬ 
ner. 

There  is  another  opinion  prevalent 
among  workmen,  that  steel  which  i» 
“  pinny,”  or  as  if  composed  of  a  bundle 
of  hard  wires, 's  rendered  uniform  in  its 
substance  if  it  is  first  hardened  and  then 
annealed. 

Secondly,  the  choice  of  the  cooling 
medium  has  reference  mainly  to  the  rel¬ 
ative  powers  of  conducting  heat  they 
severally  possess ;  the  following  have 
been  at  different  times  resorted  to  W'itb 
various  degrees  of  success  ;  currents  of 
cold  air;  immersion  in  water  in  various 
states,  in  oil  or  wax,  and  in  freezing  mix¬ 
tures;  mercury,  and  flat  metallic  surfa¬ 
ces  have  been  also  used.  Mr.  Perkins 
recommended,  as  the  result  of  his  exper¬ 
iments,  plain  water  at  a  temperatnre  of 
40°  Fahrenheit.  On  the  whole,  howev¬ 
er,  there  appears  to  be  an  opinion  that 
mercury  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  ;  then  cold  salt  and  water,  or  water 
mixed  with  various  “astringent  and  ac¬ 
idifying  matters;”  plain  water  follows; 
and  lastly,  oily  mixtures. 

I  find  but  one  person  who  has  com¬ 
monly  used  the  mercury  ;  many  presume 
upon  the  good  conducting  power  of  the 
metal,  and  the  nonformation  of  steam, 
which  causes  a  separation  betwixt  the 
steel  and  water,  when  the  latter  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  cooling  medium,  1  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  learn  the  reason  of  the  advantage  of 
salt  and  water,  unless  the  fluid  have,  as 
well  as  a  greater  density,  a  superior  con¬ 
ducting  power.  The  file  makers  medi¬ 
cate  the  water  in  other  ways,  but  this  is 
Jn  one  of  the  mysteries  which  is  never 
divulged,  although  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  small  quantity  of  white 
arsenic  is  generally  added  to  water  satu¬ 
rated  with  salt.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  noticed,  that  articles  hardened 
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ID  Balt  and  water  are  apt  to  rust,  unless  | 
they  are  laid  for  a  time  in  lime-water,  or 
some  neutralizing  agent.  I 

With  plain  water,  an  opinion  exists  vc-  ^ 
ry  largely  in  favor  of  that  which  has  been  | 
used  over  and  again,  even  for  years,  pro-  I 
vided  it  is  not  greasy;  and  when  the  j 
steel  is  very  harsh,  the  chill  is  taken  o,T  i 
plain  water,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  crack¬ 
ing  it;  oily  mixtures  impart  to  thin  arti-  j 
cles,  such  as  springs,  a  sufficient  and  j 
milder  degree  of  hardness,  with  less  dan¬ 
ger  of  cracking  than  from  water ;  and  in 
soma  cases,  a  medium  courss  is  pui'sued 
by  covering  the  water  with  a  thick  film 
of  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  adopted  occa¬ 
sionally  with  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  and 
thin  edged  tools. 

From  experiments  upon  all  these 
means,  we  are  induced  fully  to  acquiesce 
in  Mr.  Perkins’  recommendation  of  plain 
cold  water  for  general  purposes  ;  except 
in  cases  of  thin  elastic  works,  for  which 
oil  or  oily  compositions  are  certainly 
more  proper. 

A  so-called  natural  spring  is  made  by 
a  vessel  with  a  true  and  false  bottom,  the 
latter  perforated  with  small  holes.  It  is 
filled  with  water,  and  a  copious  supply  is 
admitted  beneath  the  partition,  it  as¬ 
cends  through  the  holes,  and  pursues  the 
same  current  as  the  heated  portions, 
which  also  escape  at  the  top.  This  was 
invented  by  the  late  Jacob  Perkins,  and 
was  used  by  him  in  hardening  the  rollers 
for  transfering  the  impressions  to  the 
steel-plates  for  bank-notes. 

Sometimes  when  neighboring  parts  of 
works  are  required  to  be  respectively 
hard  and  soft,  metal  tubes  or  collars  are 
fitted  tight  upon  the  work,  to  protect  the 
parts  to  be  kept  soft  from  the  direct  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  water,_at  any  rate  for  so  long 
a  period  as  they  retain  the  temperature 
suitable  to  hardening. 

The  process  of  hardening  is  generally 
one  of  anxiety,  as  the  sudden  transition 
from  heat  to  cold  often  causes  the  work 
to  become  greatly  distorted,  if  not  crack¬ 
ed.  The  last  accident  is  the  most  likely 
to  occur  with  thick,  massive  pieces, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  hardened  in  lay¬ 
ers,  as,  although  the  external  crust  or 
shell  may  be  perfectly  hard,  there  is  al¬ 
most  a  certainty  that  towards  the  centre 
the  parts  are  gradually  less  hard;  and 
when  broken,  the  inner  portions  will 
sometimes  admit  of  being  filed. 

When  in  the  fire,  the  steel  becomes  al¬ 
together  expanded,  and  in  the  water  its 
outer  crust  is  suddenly  arrested,  but  with 
a  tendency  to  contract  from  the  loss  of 


heat,  which  cannot  so  rnjiidly  occur  at 
the  central  part;  it  may  be  therefore 
presumed  that  the  inner  bulk  continues 
to  contract  after  the  outer  crust  is  fixed, 
and  which  tends  to  tear  the  two  assun- 
der;  the  more  especially  if  there  be  an}'’ 
defective  part  in  the  steel  itself.  An  ex¬ 
ternal  flake  of  greater  or  less  extent,  not 
unfrequently  shells  off  in  hardening; 
and  it  often  happens  that  works  remain 
unbroken  for  hours  after  being  removed 
from  the  w’ater,  but  eventual!}'  give  way 
and  crack  with  a  loud  rejiort,  from  the 
rigid  unequal  tension  produced  by  the 
violence  ofthe  process  of  hardening. 

The  contiguity  of  thin  and  thick  parts 
is  also  highly  dangerous,  as  they  can 
neither  receive  nor  yield  up  heat  in  the 
same  times;  the  mischief  is  sometimes 
lessened  by  binding  jiieces  of  metal 
around  the  thin  parts  with  wire,  to  save 
them  from  the  action  of  the  cooling  me¬ 
dium.  Sharp,  angular  notches  are  also 
fertile  sources  of  mischief,  and,  where 
practicable,  they  should  be  rejected  in 
favor  of  curved  lines. 

As  regards  botli  cracks  and  distortions 
it  may  perhaps  be  generally  said,  that 
their  avoidance,  depends  principally  up¬ 
on  manipulation,  or  the  suctessful  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  step.  First,  the  original 
manufiicture  ofthe  steel,  its  being  forged 
and  wrought,  so  that  it  may  be  equally 
condensed  on  all  sides  with  the  hammer, 
otherwise  when  the  cohesion  ofthe  mass 
is  lessened  from  its  becoming  red-hot, 
it  recovers  in  part  from  any  unequal 
state  of  density  in  which  it  may  have 
been  placed. 

While  red-hot  it  is  also  in  its  weakest 
condition  ;  it  is  therefore  prone  to  injury 
either  from  incautious  handling  w’ith  the 
tongs,  or  from  meeting  the  sudden  cool¬ 
ing  action  irregularly,  and  therefore  it  is 
generally  best  to  plunge  works  vertical¬ 
ly,  as  all  parts  are  then  exposed  to  equal 
circumstances,  and  less  disturbance  is 
risked  than  when  the  objects  are  im¬ 
mersed  obliquely,  or  sideways  into  the 
water;  although  for  swoi'ds,  and  objects 
of  similar  form,  it  is  found  the  best  to 
dip  them  exactly  as  in  making  a  verticle 
dow'nwasd  cut  with  a  sabre,  which  for 
this  weapon  is  its  strongest  direction. 

Occasionally  objects  are  clamped  be¬ 
tween  stubborn  pieces  of  metal,  as  soft 
iron  or  copper*  during  their  passage 
through  the  fire  and  water.  Such  jilans 
can  seldom  be  adopted,  and  are  rarely 
followed,  the  success  of  the  process  be¬ 
ing  mostly  allowed  to  depend  exclusive¬ 
ly  upon  good  general  management. 


In  recent  experiments  in  making  the 
magnets  of  dipping-needles,  which  are 
about  ten  inches  long,  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  the  two-hundredth  part 
ofan  incti  thick,  this  precaution  entirely 
failed  ;  and  the  needles  assumed  all  sorts 
of  distotertions  when  relieved  from  be¬ 
tween  the  stift'  bars  within  which  they 
were  hardened.  The  plan  was  eventu¬ 
ally  abandoned,  and  the  magnets  were 
heated  in  the  ordinary  way,  within  an 
iron  tube,  and  were  set-jstraight  with  the 
hammer  after  being  let  down  to  a  deep 
orange  or  brown  color  Steel,  however, 
is  in  the  best  condition  for  the  formation 
of  magnets  when  perfectly  hard. 

In  nil  ca.?e.«  the  thick,  unequal  scale 
left  from  the  forge,  should  bo  ground  otf 
before  hardening,  in  order  to  expose  a 
clean  metallic  surface;  otherwise  the 
cooling  medium  cannot  produce  its  due 
and  equal  cflect  throughout  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  edges  also  should  be  left 
thick,  that  they  may  not  be  burned  in  the 
fire;  thus  it  will  frequently  happen  that 
the  extreme  end  or  edge  of  a  tool  is  infe¬ 
rior  in  quality  to  the  part  within,  and 
that  the  instrument  is  much  better  after 
it  has  been  a  ffiw  times  ground. 

“  Ke  that  will  a  good  Edge  win. 
Must  Forge  thick  and  Grind  thin.’* 
(To  be  Continued.) 


On  the  Cnitiration  of  ISectnlned  .'vart 
ITIai’Shes. 

Sir  : — I  send  you  a  few  observations 
on  the  cultivation  of  Sea-Island  or  Black 
Seed  Cotton,  on  reclaimed  salt  marsh. — 
Should  the  experiments  I  have  mace., 
prove  in  any  manner  serviceable  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  our  country,  I 
shall  be  gratified  ; — and  have  very  hastily 
thrown  together  a  few  remarks  from 
which  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  glean 
something. 

The  lands  I  have  in  the  culture  of  cot¬ 
ton  are  situated  at  the  head  of  salt  water 
creeks,  and  commonly  called  coves  or 
hard  marshes.  They  produce  several 
kinds  of  salt-weed  ;  such  as  rushes,  wire- 
grass,  samphire  or  rnarsh-mallows,  and 
common  marsh.  In  some  places  too  soft 
to  bear  the  w'eight  of  cattle;  but  gener¬ 
ally  fed  upon  by  them.  The  lower  parts 
covered  by  common  tides,  the  upper,  by 
spring  tides,  and  v.’hen  strong  eastward- 
ly  winds  prevail.  The  soil  for  six  inches 
deep,  principally  consists  of  the  fibrous 
roots  of  these  grasses  ;  but  below  this, 
black  mud,  blue,  and  sometimes  yellow 
clay  IS  found.  The  labor  of  banking  in 
these  lands  must  depend  much  upon 
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tlioif  situation  :  but  the  labor  of  bedding  j 
up  for  planting  is  very  great.  The  aldcst 
hands  completing  but  four  or  live  rows 
of  105  feet  per  day.  They  can  scarce  be 
ditched  too  much,  as  tlie  land  sliould  be 
kept  very  dry,  and  as  the  mud  and  clay 
thrown  out  from  the  ditches,  tend  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  the  quick  growth  and  matu¬ 
rity  of  the  cotton.  I  plant  in  holes  on  | 
tlie  beds  about  three  feet  apart,  putting  | 
into  each  hole  at  the  time  of  planting,  a  ! 
large  double  handful  of  high-ground  i 
earth.  This,  I  have  carried  in  baskets, 
and  find  it  extremely  slow,  laborious 
work. 

The  second  year  I  ])lanted  in  holes, 
merely  pulling  up  the  old  stalks.  As 
soon  as  the  cotton  was  well  up  and  tbri-  | 
ving,  the  beds  were  lightly  hoed  down  ; 
into  tne  alleys,  where  a  list  was  formed  ! 
and  left  for  ten  days.  This  list  was  j 
then  hauled  back  upon  the  beds,  and  \ 
two  more  common  haulings  or  lioeings  ! 
up,  by  the  tniddle  of  July,  when  the  crop  j 
was  laitl  by.  At  the  last  thinning,  in  ! 
June,  two  stalks  were  left  in  each  liole.  | 

The  labor  of  culture  i.s  not  great  the  sec-  I 
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ond  year,  if  the  beds  are  not  changed, 
and  you  plant  in  the  same  lioles.  And 
some  planters  among  us  state  this  meth¬ 
od,  according  to  their  experience,  to  be 
the  best. 

In  1825,  (my  first  trial,)  I  planted  four 
and  a  half  acres,  in  the  first  week  in 
April.  The  season  this  spring  being  ve¬ 
ry  wet,  the  cotton  sprouted  in  a  few 
days,  and  throve  luxuriantly,  until  the 
caterpillar  attacked  it,  about  the  middle 
of  September.  To  these  four  and  a  half 
acres,  however,  I  made  nine  hnndred 
pounds  of  clean  white  cotton,  and  sold 
it  at  fifty-six  cents  per  pound,  when  my 
other  cotton  brought  only  twenty-four 
cents  ])er  pound. 

In  1826  I  planted  about  twenty-five 
and  a  half  acres  more  ;  but  the  unprece¬ 
dented  drought  of  that  spring,  prevented 
the  cotton  from  coming  up,  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  June  ;  exeept  in  a. few  moist 
spots.  The  seed  germinated,  but  could 
not  force  itself  through  the  earth  for 
want  of  moisture  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  tluit  to  thirty  acres,  I  only  made  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds  of  clean  white  cot¬ 
ton.  This  sold  for  only  thirty  cents  ; 
the  rest  of  my  crop  for  twenty  and  a  half 
cents. 

This  year,  1827,  I  have  planted  these  ' 
same  thirty  acres.  This  spring  being 
the  finest  I  have  seen  for  years,  the  cot¬ 
ton  came  up  immediately  and  throve  1 
vigorously  until  the  middle  of  June;  j 


when  the  salt  water  bi'eaking  over  my 
banks,  covei'ed  the  tops  of  my  beds  and 
injured  the  cotton  considerably,  by  ma¬ 
king  it  ca.st  off  a  quantity  of  leaves,  blos¬ 
soms,  forms  and  pod.s.  In  August,  very 
heavy  rains  in  quick  succession,  over¬ 
flowed  my  beds  again  and  caused  a  shed¬ 
ding  as  before.  And  now  I  have  barely 
got  the  fields  wcll-drained  of  another 
flood,  by  rain,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth 
ofthis  month. 

These  three  inundations  have  injured 
tlm  cotton  considerabl}' ;  but  as  it  has 
conuneneed  opening  tolerably,  I  may 
reach  three  thousand  pounds,  if  w'e  have 
no  very  severe  frosts  before  the  first 
week  in  November.  If  I  make  this,  1 
shall  esteem  m^^self  fortunate,  after  my 
itri.'.haps,  and  after  this  trying  season.  I 
am  now  busy  in  banking-in  more  of  this 
land,  and  hope,  my  expectations,  that  it 
will  prove  an  advantageous  range  ofeul- 
ture,  may  not  be  disappointed.  The 
pods  are  certainly  more  numerous  and 
larger,  adhere  more  tenaciously  to  the 
stalks  in  trying  seasons,  and  mature 
.sooner. 

Although  little  may  be  made  some 
years,  from  the  destruction  by  hurricane 
or  caterpillar,  yet,  the  Itigher  price  it 
bears  on  account  of  its  superior  quality, 
may  occasion  no  loss.  And  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  the  product  by  quantity  can 
be  very  great,  (quality  and  high  price 
still  making  it  greater,)  as  the  power  of 
guarding  against  inundations  of  either 
salt  or  fresh  water  is  in  our  own  hands, 
by  increasing  the  banks  and  drains. 

But  I  hope  I  may  not  mislead  others. 
There  is  something  yet  to  be  correctly  as¬ 
certained  about  this  wild  experiment  as 
I  have  frequently  heard  it  called.  I 
know  planters  who  have  tried  it  some 
years,  who  are  now  against  it.  They 
stale  these  lands,  by  repeated  culture,  to 
be  disposed  to  take  what  we  denominate 
the  blue  rust;  that  is,  overgrown  stalks, 
falling  to  the  ground  with  large  leaves, 
ofa  dark,  bluish  green,  sometimes  grey¬ 
ish  color,  and  few  or  no  pods. 

Indeed,  the  first  year  of  ray  culture,  it 
appeared  in  spots,  and  I  found  neither 
lime,  salt  water,  nor  making  large  fires 
on  these  places,  with  old  rails,  under¬ 
wood,  stubble,  &c.,  had  any  good  effect. 
Land  exhibiting  any  si^ns  of  iron-ore,  is 
sure  to  be  affected.  And  we  can  only 
observe  with  any  certainty,  yet,  -that 
there  is  less  of  it  in  dry  years  than  in  wet. 
Draining,  therefore,  wdli  perhaps  be  the 
best  remedy.  To  sprout  the  see^>  in  a 
dry  spring,  is  also  another  great  difficul¬ 


ty.  How  to  obviate  this,  we  know  not. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
you  a  few  hints  relative  to  this  species  of 
culture.  I  am  yet  only  three  years  old 
in  experience,  and  shall  be  always  wil¬ 
ling,  I  hope  to  answer  any  question.'?  you 
may  please  to  ask,  and  to  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  I  may  be  able  to  obtain,  relative 
to  the  work  in  your  hands;  but  request 
you  to  consider  I  give  nothing  by  way  of 
disputation.  Other  lands,  other  seasons 
and  other  experiments  may  give  other 
results.  If  I  think  them  better  than  my 
own  I  shall  be  happy  to  follow  them  ; 
for  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  I  should 
be  more  sorry  to  mislead  myself  than 
others,  and  am  therefore  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  be  instructed. 

T'ours,  respectfully,  X.  Y. 

— Southern  Agriculturist. 

- - - 

Asparagus. — Take  a  bundle  and  light¬ 
ly  scrape  the  white  part,  beginning  from 
the  head  down,  and  throw  them  when 
done  into  cold  water,  then  tie  them  up  in 
bundles  of  twenty-five  each,  if  an  ordi¬ 
nary  size,  if  very  large  half  that  number, 
keeping  the  heads  together,  and  putting 
those  of  the  same  length  in  the  same  bun- 
bun<lle,  throw  the  bundle  into  boiling 
water,  add  a  little  salt  and  boil  briskly 
for  fifteen  minutes,  or  till  tender;  have 
a  layer  of  dry  toast  on  your  plate,  lay  the 
bundles  on  with  their  heads  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  carefully  cut  the  strings  ;  let  the 
longest  bundles  form  the  lowest  layer, 
thus  dressing  it  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
Serve  very  hot  with  cream  or  butter 
sauce  poured  over  it. 

Baked  Eggs  with  Asparagus. — Cut 
twenty  heads  of  asparagus  into  small  pie¬ 
ces,  boil  them  fifteen  minutes,  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  with  half  an  ounce  of  but¬ 
ter,  set  them  on  the  fire  for  three  min¬ 
utes,  season  with  a  little  pepper,  salt  and 
sugar;  when  done,  put  them  into  the 
dish  you  wish  to  serve  them  in,  break 
six  eggs  carefully  over,  sprinkle  salt  and 
pepper  oh  them  and  put  the  dish  in  the 
oven  till  the  eggs  are  set. 

Eggs  are  good  simply  baked  in  a  but¬ 
tered  dish  with  asparagus,  or  put  into  a 
flat  dish  that  will  bear  the  oven,  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  Same 
ofgrated  cheese,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
some  grated  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  ;  mix 
these  on  the  dish,  put  it  in  the  oven  till 
set,  then  gently  break  six  eggs  on  the 
dish  and  grate  cheese  over  and  replace 
in  the  oven  till  set,  and  serve  hot, 

- - -  iil^  - 

Theory  is  the  guide  of  practice. 
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iriuie**  aiKl  lloi'.scs  fov  the  US'C  of  Farmri-!). 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  long  felt  a  desire 
to  contribute  something  to  your  very  valuable 
paper.  I  have  read  some  articles  on  the  merits 
of  mules  and  horses,  and  have  had  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  say  something  on  the  subject,  but  a  sense 
of  my  inability  to  write,  has  held  me  back  till 
now.  I  wilFtry,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  my  ob¬ 
servations  as  to  their  use  and  value.  AVhen  I 
commenced  trying  to  farm,  1  had  two  young 
horses — one  went  blind,  and  was  entirely  use¬ 
less  to  me.  I  supplied  his  place  with  another, 
that  also  went  blind.  The  other  one  died  with 
blind  staggers,  and  the  one  I  bought  to  fdl  his 
place,  took  the  big  jaw.  I  had  frequently  re¬ 
fused  $150  for  him  before  his  disease,  but  let 
him  go  as  part  payment  for  another  at  $10,  and 
got  one  that  would  seldom  work.  Necessity 
compelled  me  (notwithstanding  my  prejudice)  to 
try  mules.  I  gave  $75  for  a  mule  two  years 
old — and  this  is  ^le  thirteenth  crop  that  she  has 
ploughed,  and  is  now  worth  $120.  She  has 
been  worked  hard  at  the  plow,  wagon,  gin,  screw 
and  buggy,  and  will  now  do  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
work  without  a  dollar  and  a  half’s  worthof  whip¬ 
ping  to  get  it.  She  is  gentle,  easy  to  manage  and 
free,  so  that  my  wife,  and  some  other  female  re¬ 
lations,  will  not  work  any  thing  but  that  mule 
when  they  have  to  drive  themselves.  She  is  not 
one  of  the  slow,  stifiT  necked  sort,  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  about — indeed  sirs  I  have  none 
of  that  kind.  And  I  think  no  one  need  have 
them,  if  they  will  take  time  while  breaking  to 
rest  them  when  they  need  it,  for  they  will  wor¬ 
ry  themselves  at  first,  and  if  whipped  before  they 
know  what  it  is  for,  they  become  stubborn  and 
contrary,  for  which  they  are  whipped  till  they 
get  used  to  it,  and  then  it  does  more  harm  than 
good.  It  may  bo  asked  how  the  plowing  is  to 
be  done  while  the  mule  is  resting?  we  should 
not  expect  a  young  mule  to  do  full  work.  They 
will  do  as  much  work  in  four  days,  when  rested) 
as  they  will  in  six,  when  tired.  Besides,  they 
fail  to  eat  tvhen  they  are  wearied  down,  then 
half  work  will  keep’them  on  the  decline.  Then, 
instead  of  a  weeks  rest,  the  driver,  is  ordered  to 
use  the  whip,  for  it  is  sullen — whip  it  and  make 
it  go  if  it  kills  it,  for  a  mule  will  be  a  mule — and 
thus  we  give  them  the  very  qualities  that  we  hate 
and  abuse  them  for  possessing.  I  have  one  that 
I  bought  in  September,  ’44 — worked  her  mod- 
er.ately  at  first,  and  would  not  allow  her  to  be 
hurried  or  whipped.  Let  me  say  a  little  about 
her:  I  paid  $90  and  have  refused  $175  for  her. 

1  have  had  her  worked  very  hard  in  the  plow, 
gin,  wagon  and  buggy.  I  have  eat  my  breakfast 
at  home  and  drove  forty  miles  to  dinner,  or  by 

2  o’clock  ;  and  frequently  drive  her  all  day  with¬ 
out  a  whip.  I  also  have  a  horse  which  I  drive 
sometimes.  Frequently  when  a  trip  is  proposed, 
I  am  asked  by  ray  friends,  whether  I  will  drive 
iny  horse  or  mule.  If  the  latter  they  object  to 
going  in  company  with  me,  because  they  will 
have  to  drive  too  hard  to  keep  up.  I  have  been 
particular  to  mention  these  facts,  because  one  of 
your  correspondents  has  said  that  mules  were 
CO  much  slower  than  horses.  You  will  please 
excuse  the  digression,  as  it  is  roy  first  effort. 


I  will  now  give  you  two  facts — first,  (he  cost  i 
ofnll  my  mules,  the  work  they  have  done,  and  1 
their  present  value.  Secondly  the  co.st  of  all  my  | 
horses,  the  work  they  have  done,  and  their  pres¬ 
ent  value: 

I  I  now  have  six  mules,  for  which  I  paid  $565. 
IThcy  have  in  the  aggregate  done  me  thirty-three 
years  work  (including  the  present).  They  are 
now  worth  $750 — I  would  not  take  eight  Imn- 
dred  for  them.  I  have  owned  five  others,  for 
which  I  gave  $530,  and  they  done  mo  twelve 
years  work — I  then  sold  them  for  $425.  I  have 
owned  eleven  nmles,  and  got  forty -five  years 
work  without  loosing  one  of  them.  I  sold  be¬ 
cause  I  was  compelled  to  buy  such  as  did  not  suit 
me,  for  the  want  of  good  lots  to  select  from. — 
But  in  every  instance  I  got  from  $5  to  $40  more 
than  I  gave,  after  working  them  from  two  to 
three  years.  The  total  cost  of  the  eleven  mules 
was$S75;  sold  five  for  $425;  value  of  six  on 
hand,  $750.  If  I  were  to  sell  the  six,  which  I 
could  readily  do,  for  $750,  I  would  have  $350 
more  for  the  mules  than  cost,  besides  their  forty, 
five  years  work. 

Now  for  the  horses.  I  have  owned  the  .same 
number  of  horses,  for  which  I  gave  $910,  They 
have  done  me  IG  years  work  (including  the 
present).  I  have  sold  a  part  of  them  for  $450. 

I  did  not  get  as  much  for  any  of  them  as  I  gave, 
except  one  that  I  sold  soon  after  buying — never 
traded  any  of  the  others  until  after  they  failed 
to  answer  my  purpose  on  the  farm.  One  that 
I  could  not  work  I  sold  on  a  credit  for  $60  and 
have  not  collected  one  dime.  1  now  own  a 
mare  and  horse  that  I  suppose  arc  worth  $175. 
So  3'ou  see  th:it  the  sixteen  years  work  of  the 
horses  cost  me  $345,  besides  the  fattening  of  the 
horses  for  sale  after  they  became  useless  to  me. 
It  now  takes  the  mare  and  horse  both  to  do  as 
much  hard  work  as  one  mule. 

As  for  their  food,  my  observation  is,  that  when 
corn  is  plenty  and  cheap,  the  nwiles  eataboutas 
much  while  at  work  as  the  horses;  but  when 
corn  is  scarce  or  high,  the  mules  will  live  on 
one  half  of  the  corn  that  the  horses  will,  provi¬ 
ded  the  miile.s  have  as  much  shucks,  straw,  and 
fodder  as  they  can  eat,  well  cut  and  moistend 
with  salt  water  a  da^'  before  feeding  with  them. 
And  when  not  at  work,  the  mules  will  get  fat  ou 
a  pasture  that  the  horses  will  decline  on. 

Mules  stand  the  heat  and  flies  better  than  hor¬ 
ses,  and  tread  down  less  corn  and  cotton  in 
plowing,  and  require  less  time  to  rest.  I  have 
noticed  at  noon  when  the  plows  stop,  all  appear 
equally  tired,  the  mules  dry  off  and  are  as  much 
revived  in  one  hour  as  tlie  horses  are  in  two. — 
lAlso,  after  a  long  journey,  mules  arc  as  much^ 
[revived  in  three  days  as  horses  are  in  a  weel^ 

~Every  farmer  should  have  mules  instead  of 
horses,  and  should  raise  them  at  home,  from  the 
very  best  blooded  and  largest  mares  thathe«an 
get.  Mules  take  their  qualities  principally  from 
the  mare.  If  she  is  spirited  and  free  I  will  en¬ 
sure  the  mule  not  to  be  slow,  il  treated  properly 
in  breaking. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  I  traded 
some  bad  debts  for  two  mules,  which  I  left  out 
ofthe  calculation,  because  I  did  not  get  them 

I 


for  the  farm.  I  haye  hud  the  best  luck  when  ^ 
paid  the  highest  pr.ces  for  choice  mules;  fiite 
hair,  clean  limbs,  high  headed,  small  ears,  the 
wildest  and  fastest  in  the  drove.  1  do  not  want 
a  long  haired,  big  leged,  and  flap-eared  mule. 

I  luive  given  these  facts  from  memory  hut  I 
think  they  are  correct.  If  you  consider  them 
worthy  ofa  place  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 
they  are  at  )  ()ur  service. 

Uai.f  a  Farmef!. 

Alabama,  May,  1852. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  tlje  above,  I  have  seen 
in  Vcl.  1.  No.  8,  ofthe  Farmer  and  Planter,  Mr. 
Latham’s  communication  on  lior.ses  and  niule.s. 
If  I  had  the  ability  to  write  wliat  I  know,  I 
slioiild  like  to  notice  some  things  in  his  article, 
for  nfy  observation  dillers  from  his.  He  says, 
that  he,  (referring  to  the  horse)  may  be  worked 
by  a  small  boy,  or  half-hand,  while  if  you  want 
anything  done  with  that  hybrid  animal,  you  mu.<t 
place  him  in  charge  of  the  best  hand  on  the  plant¬ 
ation,  and  then,  as  likely  as  not,  at  the  sound  of 
the  dinner  horn,  in  defiance  ofthe  strongest  arm 
he  will  strike  a  straight  line  for  the  bouse.  Not 
so  with  any  of  mine,  for  my  smallest  boys  plow 
my  mules,  so  I  presume  the  diflerence  is  in  break¬ 
ing  them,  or  in  their  management  when  young. 
He  also  says  something  about  supply,  if  they 
never  die.  As  prejudice  gives  way  and  tiieir  true 
qualities  and  worth  are  known,  they  are  then  ap¬ 
preciated  and  properly  taken  care  of.  All  who 
give  them  a  fair  trial,  know  their  superior  adap¬ 
tation  to  farm  work,  hence  the  continued  de¬ 
mand  for  this  oft  abused  but  most  valuable  ani¬ 
mal.  For  some  years  I  bad  no  horse — the  one 
I  now  have  I  got  fora  temporary'  use,  iind  the 
mare  to  raise  mules  from,  as  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  polic}' of  the  planter  to  raise  as  nearly  as 
possible  every  thing  he  needs. 

Three  ofthe  mules  that  I  have  were  raised 
near  me — I  know  their  dams — hence  I  say  that 
mules  partake  of  the  [qualities  ofthe  mare.  I 
have  hiid  a  conversation  with  a  neighbor  on  this 
subject,  and  his  experience  is  more  in  favor  of 
mules  than  mine.  He  has  lost  in  horses,  15  or 
$1600;  in  nmles,  not  more  than  $150;  while 
the  latter  has  done  him  more  than  five  times  as 
much  work.  He  has  some  that  he  has  worked 
hard  for  17  or  18  years.  They  are  good  mules 
yet,  and  small  boys  can  now  plow  them.  He 
and  others  have  mules  equal  and  superior  tt) 
mine  on  the  whole.  H.  F. 


Balking  of  Horses. — We  have  always 
looked  upon  the  habit  of  balking  of  hors¬ 
es  as  incurable.  We  have  seen  it  lately 
stated  that  the  Mexicans  overcome  this 
propensity  by  the  following  kindly  treat¬ 
ment  : 

The  driver  approaches  the  head  of 
the  horse,  pats  him  gently  on  the  neck 
and  head  speaking  soothingly  all  the 
while;  after  a  few  minutes,  the  horse’s 
sulky  humor  somewhat  subsides,  the  dri¬ 
ver  commences  to  blow  very  gently  up 
I  '  ■  VI  he  continues 
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to  do  for  a  few  minutes,  then  soothes  and 
pats  him  again,  and  repeats  the  blowing  , 
up  the  nostrils,  when  the  animal  will  be  , 
found  to  have  been  subdued.  This  is  the  , 
jilan  also  as  stated  by  Catlin,  that  the  ; 
buffalo  calves  are  tamed  by  the  Indians; 
whether  it  will  prove  successful  in  con-  ' 
queringthis  radical  fault  iiTthe  horse,  we  ' 
know  not.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  a  , 
trial.  ! 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  kind-  j 
ness  is  one  of  the  best  correctives  of  bad  ! 
habits,  either  in  man  or  beast,  and  it  may  i 
be  that  the  gentle  treatment  indicated  | 
above  may  be  efficacious. —Tm.  Farmer.  | 

Durauilitt  of  timber  depends  more  ; 
on  the  treatment  after  cut,  than  the  time  | 
of  cutting.*  The  amount  of  sap  in  a  tree  i 
i.s  about  the  same  at  all  times.  F>ut  a  ; 
large  log,  in  hot  weather,  with  the  bark 
on,  having  no  chance  to  dry,  soon  de¬ 
cays  ;  but  if  immediately  sawed  into 
boards,  they  dry  in  a  few  days,  and  be¬ 
come  bard  and  durable. — Exchange. 

'Donbteci. — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

Sait  for  S>Amestic  Aiiittiuist. 

BY  LEVI  BARTLETT. 

'Farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  dif¬ 
fer  widely  in  their  views  upon  the  most 
common  farm  operations,  such  as  to  the 
depth  of  plowing;  the  width  and  angle 
.pfthe  furrow  slice;  the  ajiplication  of 
manures,  whether  it  should  be  spread  up¬ 
on  the  land  before  plow'ing,  or  after  this 
operation,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  less  strange 
jthat  they  should  entertain  different  opin¬ 
ions  in  regard  to  other  rural  matters, 
not  so  palpably  visible.  Thus,  %vhiie  one 
farmer  uses  many  bushels  of  salt  annual¬ 
ly  for  his  farm  stock,  another  scouts  the 
idea  of  its  use  in  either  large  or  small 
doses.  Some  farmers  practice  salting 
their  hay  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  salt 
per  ton.  Mr.  Pell  of  Ulster  Co.  N.  Y., 
several  years  ago,  gave,  in  some  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  an  account  of  his  method  of 
curing  hay  ;  which  w'as  to  get  it  very 
green  and  sprinkle  on  it  one  bushel  of 
salt  to  one  ton  of  hay.  This  statement 
called  out  several  farmers  in  reply;  and 
one  of  them  pronounced  “  his  practice 
actually  cruel,”  to  thus  compel  his  cat¬ 
tle  to  eat  such  a  quantity  of  salt.  Some 
farmers  use  but  two,  others  four  quarts 
to  the  ton  of  hay,  while  perhaps  a  very 
large  majority  use  none  upon  their  hay 
at  the  time  of  storing  it  in  their  barns. — 
Thus  practical  farmers  disagree.  How 
are  we  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
cattle  should  l>o  supplied  with  salt,  or  i 


not/  Reasoning  from  the  instincts  of 
onr  domestic  animals,  and  the  research¬ 
es  in  animal  physiology,  I  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  the 
health  and  thrift  of  our  farm  stock,  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  depend 
much  upon  a  full  supply  of  salt,  and  that 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  farmer  re¬ 
quire  that  he  should,  in  some  form,  af¬ 
ford  this  supply. 

Tim  Creator  has  given  to  man  reason¬ 
ing  powers  and  speech,  by  which  he  can 
communicate  his  wants,  his  likes  and 
(lislikp.s,  and  orally  express  them.  To 
animals  he  has  given  instinct,  which 
guides  them  in  the  selection  of  their  food, 
and  in  a  good  degree,  teaches  them  to 
avoid  that  which  is  hurtful  or  poisonous. 
The  almost  universal  relish  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals  manifest  for  salt,  indicates 
most  clearly,  I  think,  the  necessity  of 
their  being  supplied  with  it ;  and  this 
desire  for  salt  is  not  confined  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals  alone.  The  salt  licks  of 
the  west  were  formerly  much  frequented 
by  the  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  the  huge 
rnastadon,  and  other  animals,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  salt,  so  necessary  to 
their  well  being.  Our  cattle  have  not 
the  use  of  an  intelligible  speech  ;  but — 
“  actions  sometimes  speak  as  plain  as 
words,  and  the  actions  frequently  mani¬ 
fested  by  cattle  for  salt  cannot  be  mis¬ 
understood.  They  mean,  give  us  salt ; 
the  cravings  of  nature  require  it,  and  most 
farmers  believe  this  fact.  Therefore 
some  good  farmers  keep  salt  in  troughs, 
under  cover  of  a  shed,  where  their  cattle 
have  access  to  it  through  the  year.  In 
these  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  cattle 
just  take  what  is  necessary,  no  more,  no 
less.  Others  give  salt  to  their  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.,  once  a  week  ;  whether  this  is 
as  often  as  necessary,  (especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  pasturing  season,  when 
the  grass  is  tender  and  succulent,)  admits 
of  some  doubt.  Besides,  they  may  eat 
too  much  at  such  times,  and  the  weaker 
ones  may  not  obtain  their  share. 

Chemical  analysis  long  ago  taught  us 
that  the  bones  of  animals  were  chiefly 
formed  of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  it  was 
not  known,  until  the  publication  of  a 
work  on  animal  physiology  by  Pi-of.  Lie¬ 
big,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that 
the  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  and 
phosphate  of  soda  were  invaluably  found 
in  the  blood,  and  that  the  phosphate  of 
potash  and  the  chloride  of  potassium 
were  of  constant  or-cerrence  in  the  juice 
of  the  flesh.  These  facts  prove  that 
these  substances  are  indispensible  for  the 


healthy  process  carried  on  in  the  blood, 
and  in  the  fluid  of  the  muscles.  Says 
the  Professor:  “  Proceeding  on  this  as- 
sumption,  the  necessity  for  adding  com¬ 
mon  salt  to  the  food  of  many  animals  is 
easily  explained,  as  well  as  the  share 
vvhich  that  salt  takes  in  the  formation  of 
blood,  and  in  the  respiratory  process.  Is 
is  a  fact  now  established  by  numerous 
analyses,  that  the  ashes  of  inland  plants, 
growing  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
sea,  contain  no  soda,  or  only  traces  of 
that  base.  The  potashes  ofinland  coun¬ 
tries  rarely  contain  any  carbonate  of  so¬ 
da,  while  the  ashes  of  the  same  plants, 
growing  in  maritime  countries,  near  the 
sea-coast, — contain  phosphate  of  soda 
and  common  salt ;— therefore  the  food 
of  animals  is  not  in  all  places  of  the  sana.e 
quality  or  composition,  in  respect  to  the 
two  bases,  potash  and  soda.” 

“An  animal  feeding  on  plants  which 
contain  phosphates  of  other  bases,  along 
with  some  compounds  of  soda  or  sodium 
produces  in  the  body  the  phosphate  of  so¬ 
da,  so  indispensible  to  the  formation  of 
blood.  But  an  animal  living  inland  ob¬ 
tains  from  the  weeds,  herbs,  roots,  and 
tubers  which  it  consumes,  only  salts  of 
potash.  It  can  produce  from  the  phos¬ 
phates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  by  decom¬ 
position  with  the  salts  of  potash,  only 
phosphate  of  potash,  the  chief  inorganic 
constituents  of  its  flesh,  but  no  phosphate 
oi soda,  which  is  a  compound  never  ab¬ 
sent  in  healthy  blood.  When  in  inland 
countries,  the  food  does  not  contain  com¬ 
mon  salt  enough  to  produce  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  blood,  then  salt  must  he  added  to  the 
Jood.  From  common  salt  is  produced  in 
this  case,  by  mutual  decomposition  with 
the  phosphate  of  potash,  or  with  earthy 
phosphates,  the  phosphate  of  soda  of  the 
blood. 

“  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  indispensi- 
hle  to  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood 
and  that  the  process  which  go  on  in  that 
fluid,  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  potash,  seems  to  me  an  opinion 
fully  justified  by  the  properties  of  these 
two  salts.” 

It  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  correctness 
of  the  views  of  Prof.  Liebig,  in  regard  to 
the  utility  of  supplying  farm  stock  with 
salt  in  sections  of  the  country  remote 
from  the  sea-board,  especialiy  when  we 
take  his  views  in  connection  with  other 
familiar  and  well  established  physiolo¬ 
gical  facts. 

Phosphoric  acid  and  lime  are  indispeis- 
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Bible  in  the  formation  of  bones  of  uni- 
tnals,  and  no  other  substances  will  an¬ 
swer  that  pupose.  If  the  hay  or  grass  up¬ 
on  which  a  milch  cow  is  fed  is  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  instinct 
points  out  a  remedy  ;  the  cow  takes  to 
eating  bones,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
bone  earth  in  hef  natural  food.  If  she 
cannot  obtain  a  sufiicicncy  of  phosphates 
for  her  milk, — and  to  supply  the  daily 
Vvaste  going  on  in  her  bones  and  other 
portions  of  her  system,  emaciation  and 
weakness  follow,  and  sometimes  death, 
from  what  is  called  the  “bone  disorder.” 
A  certain  remedy  for  this  disorder  is  to  be 
found^in  giving  to  the  cows  the  fine  bone 
d«st  from  the  button  mould  factories.  A 
gill  a  day,  given  to  a  milch  cow  for  a  few 
weeks  will  cure  the  propensity  to  eat  old 
bones,  and  restore  her  to  strength  and 
health.  There  is  no  theory  about  this — 
it  is  u  matter  of  fact.  1  have  procured 
several  barrels  of  the  bone  saw-dust  from 
the  button  factory  at  Brighton,  as  a  med¬ 
icine  for  the  cows  of  farmers  and  others 
In  this  vicinity;  and  the  past  summer  I 
furnished  lo  a  number  of  farmers  the 
ground  mineral  i>hosphate  of  time  for  the 
same  purpose  and  with  equally  good  re¬ 
sults.  Lime  is  the  j)rinciple  mineral  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  formation  of  a  egg  shell. 
If  a  hen  is  shut  up  and  fed  wholly  on 
food  containing  no  lime,  it  may  occasion¬ 
ally  lay  an  egg  ;  but  it  will  have  no  shell. 
A  hen  can  no  iiiore  generate  lime  than 
she  can  gold  or  silver;  nor  any  more 
transmute  any  other  substance  into  lime, 
to  form  her  egg-shell,  than  she  can  j)ro- 
tluce  the  new  three  cent  pieces  of  coin 
froragravel  stones.  Sulphur  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
that  is  derived  from  the  food  upon  whicli 
a  bird  subsists.  No  other  substance  will 
supply  its  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
perfect  egg,  and  “any  bird  which  can  or¬ 
ganize  a  perfect  egg,  without  a  particle  of 
sulphur  to’enter  into  the  composition  of 
its  yoik,  can  create  and  lay  a  little  World 
with  all  its  inhabitants.” 

The  blood  of  animals  is  made  up  of! 
globules,  some  of  which  are  white,  and  I 
others  red  ;  the  red  globules  owe  their 
color  to  the  oxide  of  iron.  In  those  dis- ■ 
eased  states  of  the  blood  in  which  the  red 
particles  are  deficient  in  quantity,  the 
functions  of  life  are  languidly  performed  ; 
by  the  administration,  in  medicine,  oftlie 
Balts  of  iron,  the  florid  color  of  the  blood 
and  complexion  is  restored,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  state  of  health  is  improved.  Prob¬ 
ably,  from  some  disarrangement  of  the 
assimilating  vessels  in  those  persons 


whose  blood  is  deficient  in  coloring  mat- 
i  tei,  the  vessels  do  not  take  from  tlie  food 
j  suftlcient  iron  ;  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
I  it  is  given  direct,  and  in  larger  quantity 
i  than  is  usually  found  in  the  food,  and 
I  with  good  results. 

I  Common  salt  is  a  combination  ofmu- 
j  riatic  acid  with  soda,  an  element  (in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  acids)  so  necessary 
lo  a  healthy  state  of  the  blood.  Clover, 
redtop,  and  herds  grass,  grown  near  the 
ocean,  contain  so  much  salt  as  to  render 
the  salting  of  cattle  fed  upon  it  unneces¬ 
sary,  while  the  same  kind  of  grasses 
grown  here,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
inland,  is  so  deficient  in  soda,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  much  consequence 
that  our  cattle  should  be  supplied  with 
salt,  for  a  certain  amount  of  soda  from 
some  source  or  other,  is  required  in  the 
blood,  and  required,  too,  by  a  law  more 
immutable  than  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  ’Tis  this  law  that  induces  the 
“  salt  liungry”  cow,  or  horse,  to  liek,  foi' 
the  half  hour  together,  an  old  cask  that 
has  been  used  for  salting  meat. — Journal 
of  Agriculture. 

Eiidiati  Covu. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  world,  and  will  probably  long  re¬ 
main  an  undecided  one,  whether  Indian 
corn  should  he  “  hilled.”  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  that  both  observation  and 
experience  have  convinced  me  that  it 
should  not.  1  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
the  subject  philosophically  in  this  paper, 
hut  merely  state  theresult  of  experiments. 
In  the  summer  of  1850  1  had  a  piece  of 
corn — comprising  about  one  acre — half 
of  whichT  hilled  up  with  a  broad,  coni¬ 
cal  hill  at  the  last  hoeing,  the  other  being 
left  flat.  Both  plans  were  decidedly 
good,  and  both  had  received  the  same 
quantity  of  manure,  and  precisely  the 
same  cultivation,  with  the  exception 
above  named.  In  July  there  came  a 
heavy  tornado,  and  the  corn  in  both  pie¬ 
ces  was  much  jirostrated,  hut  on  examin¬ 
ing,  I  found  that  the  hilled  piece  was  bro¬ 
ken  off'  in  many  cases,  indeed  in  almost 
eveiw  hill,  while  the  unbilled  or  level 
part  had  eacaped.  The  consequence 
waS;  tliat  the  jilants  on  the  latter  rose, 
while  tliose  on  the  former  did  not,  but  re¬ 
tained,  to  a  great  extent,  the  recumbent 
pesition  they  had  been  compelled  to  take 
by  the  wind.  There  was  also  a  very  per¬ 
ceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
crop  in  favor  of  the  former.  Now  let  us 
examinethe  reason  of  this.  When  fresh 
soil  is  brought  up  around  the  corn  stalk, 
it  induces  a  fresh  evolution  of  brace  or 


:  latteral  roots,  and  tiiis  every  time  fresh 
!  accessions  of  dirt  are  m-ade.  But  tho 
I  brace  roots  do  not  tend  in  a  powerful  de- 
i  gree,  to  the  sup[)ort  of  the  plant;  they 
!  are  too  superficial — the  soil  i.-*  light,  and 
I  they  sway  with  the  swaying  of  the  plant, 
i  Besides,  the  effect  of  tl)e  dirt  is  to  blanch 
!  and  render  brittle  the  2)ortion  of  the  stalk 
j  around  which  it  is  placed,  and  conse- 
I  quently  liable  to  snap  off  before  even  n 
i  moderate  wind.  If  no  dirt  was  lo  bo 
;  brought  up,  the  original  laterals  or  l)raco 
I  roots,  would  extend  themselves,  ucquiro 
1  size  and  energy,  and  be  caj)ahle,  by  their 
I  magnitude  and  strong  hold  upon  a  firm 
soil,  of  sup[)orting  tiie  plant  in  any  wind. 
IMy  plan  is  to  plant  so  us  to  have  tha 
rows  run  both  ways  of  the  ])iece,  i.  e. 
cross  each  otluT  at  right  angles,  which 
udmits  ofwoiking  i’nc  crop  with  the  luu'- 
row  or  cul  ti  V  a  tor,  and  to  keep  the  suj'fuce' 
entirely  level.  There  is  no  philosophy 
whatever,  i.u  inakiiigajiy  v’evation  ahovu 
the  ixiots.  So  far  us  the  supj)ort  of  iho 
plant  is  conceriied,  audit  must  be  obvi¬ 
ous,  I  think,  to  every  reflecting  person, 
that  the  ex|)osure  of  an  extra  extent  ^f 

surface,  in  a  drv  time,  as  in  tiie  case  of 

* 

itiihng,  .  must  increasQ  the  effect  of 
drought. — Cor.  Ihraldand  Free  Press. 


Sihiitic  'Jt’rre*. 

The  elegance,  as  well  as  luxury,  of  a 
jilentiful  supply  of  shade  trees  al  out  a 
dwelling,  should  be  a  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  every  one  wlio  has  a  homo,  to' 
expend  a  little  care,  at  least,  in  their  cul¬ 
tivation. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  making  trees 
live,  and  enjoy  a  luxuriant  growtii,  it  is' 
onl}"  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  their  nature.  Atten¬ 
tion  lo  the  following  points  is  all  that  is 
essential  : 

1st.  The  roots. — In  removing  the  tree 
from  its  orignal  position,  great  care  luusC 
be  taken  to  jirescrve  all  the  fine  fibres, 
Avliich  alone  draw  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  and  yet  which  are  so  commonly 
cut  or  broken  off  as  being  valuless.  In 
perennial  roots,  these  fibres  die  each  au¬ 
tumn,  and  in  this  climate  are  produced 
early  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  the 
frost  is  leaving  the  ground.  From  this 
fact  it  is  best  to  transplant  trees  in  tha 
fall,  after  the  old  fibres  have  ceased  to  ab¬ 
sorb  nourishment,  and  may  be  removed 
ivithout  injury.  If  removed  in  the  spring 
their  place  will  not  again  he  supplied,  and 
the  tree  in  most  cases  dies.  It  is  best  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  main  roots,  and 
a  proportionate  amount  of  the  tops — 
though  not  to  exceed  the  fourth  part  of 


I 
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Blit  W,  is  a  great  tiling.  Tlie  hil|>0  of  re- I  permii  ulto  stole  the  Srst.  nmy  not  iieecltliere' 


each. 

2!id.  Preparation  for  planting. — The  ward  and  fear  of  punisliment,  induce  hu- 
holes  for  receiving  the  tree  should  be.spa-  man  action  in  master  and  servant.  Nev- 
cious.  and  a  little  manure  well  mixed  er  overtask  your  servant;  feed  and  clothe 
with  earth  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  j  him  well,  allow  a  reasonable  time  for 
tree  should  occuj'y  a  periectly  upright  ;  sleej),  and  you  will  not  be  apt  to  injure 
position  and  the  roots  covered  ivith  fine  j  him  by  work  in  the  day.  Never  scold  or 


threaten. 

■Southern  Planter. 


W.  W.  Gilmku. 


LooMng  Glasses  for  Birds. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  “Gardner’s  Chronicle,’’ 
says  : 

“The  following  plan  is  perfectly  effica¬ 
cious  for  scaring  birds  from  fruit  and 
other  produce.  One  of  my  servants  hav¬ 
ing  by  chance  broken  a  looking  glass,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  broken  pieces 
suspended  by  a  string,  so  as  to  turn  freely 
in  every  direction,  would  give  the  ap- 


which  would  alarm  the  birds.  I  accord-  ! 


bird  not  even  the  most  fool-hardy  of  them. 


earth  and  left  to  occupy  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  their  original  ]>ositions,  and  be  firni- 
iy  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  supported  by 
a  post  to  pi*event  their  being  blown  out 
of  this  i)osition.  If  the  season  is  dry,  a 
iitlle  water  should  be  poured  about  the 
roots  each  evening.  It  is  better  to  take 
pains  to  have  one  good  tree,  than  to  have 
half  a  dozen  sickly,  half-dead  ones. — 

Goodehade  may  lie  procured  in  t^vo years 
rime,  if  pioper  care  is  taken  in  planting 
them. — JVisconsin  and  luva  Farmer, 

Slasssigcnjctit  of  va=i?.s, 

?.!r.  .Kditok. — At  the  re(]uest  ot  some, 
of  mv  friends,  I  send  an  article  on  the 
m  a  n  a  g  e  ra  c  n  1  o  f  s  c  r  v  a  n  t  s. 

Young  servants  should  not  be  suffered 
to  run  olf  and  bide  when  the  master 
comes  u[),  or  any  other  ^ylli'te  person; 
they  should  be  taught  to  stand  tlieir 
ground,  and  speak  uiien  spoken  to,  in  a  po¬ 
lite  manner;  have  them  well  clothed  and 
this  thing  is  more  easily  accumjilished. 

A  lot  of  ragged  little  negi'oes  always 
gives  a  liad  impression  to  strangers,  and 

is  often  the  cause  of  tlieir  running  away  .  ,  .  ,  . 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  mg  glass  drove  these  away  and  not  a 

and  being  hard  to  manage  wnen  grown. 

Talk  to  them;  take  notice  of  them  ;  it 
soon  gives  them  confidence  and  adds 
greatly  to  tlieir  value.  Some  few  per¬ 
sons  are  too  strict  with  servants  ;  but  for 
every  one  who  errs  in  this  way,  one  hun¬ 
dred  may  lie  found  who  go  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme,  and  let  them  idle  away  their 
time  and  do  no  more  than  half  work. — 

The  result  is,  in  many  cases,  tlie  master 


if  .so,  you  have  received  them  hefore  now. 

G.  W.  R.,  Gilchrist’s  Bridge,  S.  C. — Transfer 
made,  and  papers  sent  as  requested. 

J.  J.  D.,  Dyson's  Mills,  S.  C.— Your  papers 

forwarded  as  directed. 

E.  II.,  St.  Thomas,  S.  C. — Our  thanks  for  your 
interc.sting  observations  on  the  probable  limits  of 
the  cotton  cultivation,  which  will  be  found  in 
this  number  ofour  paper.  Welcome  to  a  place 
in  onr  pages.  Sliall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  at  all  times. 

P.  M.,  Abbeville  C.  II.,  S.  C. — Papers,  inclu¬ 
ding  back  numbers,  sent  as  directed  to  the  Revd. 
H.  F.  P. 

P.  M.,  Mt.  Tabor,  S.  C. — Wrote  you  enclo¬ 


sing  T.  B.’s  account. 


P.  M.,  Canton,  Miss. —  D.  R.  M’A.  owes  ns 
for  one-third  of  present  volume  (dSJ  cents). 

P.  M.,  MonticcUo,  S.  C. — Many  thanks'  for 
your  respectable  list  of  new  subscribers,  ’riio- 


f.  .  .  ,  ,  i  nailers  liave  been  sent  to  all  as  directed,  and  a 

pccirance  oi  sotnethiiig  moving  aoout,  i  ^  ^  , 


I  receipt  forwarded  to  you,  which  was  unnecessa 

I  ry  with  this  notice.  See  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ingly  tried  the  plan,  and  found  that  no  | 


Col.T.  P.  B.,  Pliney,  S.  C. —  Our  old  neigh- 


daies  come  nea' .  ^^^oy  had  attacked  my  j  “hope”  with 

peas;  on  suspending  a  few  pieces  of  the  j  that  “in  future  a  disposition  for  jioliticn] 
looking  glass  among  them,  the  ma.-  j  papers  will  not  overshadow,”  what  he  is  pleased 
raiulers  left  the  place.  The  tomtits  at-  |  to  term,  “your  (our)  highly  useful  jiGriodical." 


tacked  my  seckle  pears,  to  which  they  I 
seem  veiy  partial.  A  bit  of  looking  glass  j 
suspended  in  front  of  the  tree  put  a  stop  ■ 
to  the  mischief.  My  grapes  were  then 
much  damaged  before  they  were  ripe,  by 
thrushes  and  starlings;  a  piece  of  look- 


grape  was  touciied  afterwards.  I  had 
before  tried  many  plans,  but  never  found 
any  so  effectual  as  tlie  above.” 

^tjilors’  Stable. 


AcSiisowiedgenjcuts,  Auewer.*!,  &c. 

P.  51.  at  Goshen  Hill — Transfer  made.  M.  F- 
B.  owes  42  cents. 

rtlai.  J.  D.  W.,  Lffttreas  C.  H. —  New  names 


lion  J.  L.  Orr,  will  accept  our  thanks  for 
a  paper  of  “Alfalfa,”  or  Chilian  Clover  Seed. 

We  have  some  of  the  Chillian  Clover  now 
growing,  tlie  seed  of  which  were  some  time  since 
sent  us  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  As 
this  plant  is  said  to  flourish  best  in  soutbern  lati. 
tildes,  we  may  hope  it  will  prove  a  valuable  ac- 
qtiisition  to  the  South,  where  it  is  pretty  gener¬ 
ally,  though  erroneously.  believed  the  cormnon, 
elevens  cannot  be  profitably  grown. 

We  have  been  invited  by  our  neighbor  5Ir. 
j  Elam  Sharpe,  to  see  a  beaiitifu!  lot  (some  three 
!  or  four  acres)  of  red  clover  and  gras.s,  princ'i- 
1  pally  timothy.  Mr  S.  was  cutting  the  hay  at  the 
I  time  (2d  June)  we  saw  it,  and  although  we  have 
I  been  growing  clover  in  manured  lots  for  several 
I  years  past,  we  have  never  weighed  the  yield, 
therefore  we  cannet  say  what  this  lot  would 
I  probably  produce  per  acre.  We  will  venture 
the  a.ssertion,  however,  that  the  product  of  uhis 
single  cutting  will  be  equal  at  least  to  what  the 
same  land  would  produce  in  corn  culture.  Al- 
tliough  the  spring  has  been  dry  and  unfavorable, 
the  clover,  interspersed  with  timothy  and  herds 
grass,  stood  sufiiciently  thick,  and  from  knee  to 
half  thigh  high. 

Oar  good  neighbor  Mrs.  N.,  and  her  amia- 


I  entered  and  papers  sent. 

breaks,  the  tvhite  family  is  left  in  pover-  |  ^on.  .1.  H.  B.,  Molino,  Miss.-Many  thanks, 
ty,  and  the  poor  negroes  are  sold.  No  |  Papers  forwarded. 

one  can  treat  negroes  well  who  does  not  1  BROOMSEDOE-Sorry  you  were  too  late  for 

make  them  WO!  k,  and  take  care  of  what  i  June.  You  appear  in  the  present  No.  The 

is  made  and  bought.  They  beooinelres-  j  very  article  needed  on  tlie  subject, 
five,  run  about  at  night  for  wuintofexer-  ,  W.  J.  Ball,  St.  John’s  Berkley,  S,  C. 

else  in  the  day,  to  pilfer,  and  visit,  hear  j  S.  Donaldson,  Donaldsville,  S.  C. — Papers 

news,  &c.,  &c.  Adams  &co.’s  express  j  forwarded  to  A.  L. 

can’t  heat  them  in  the  transmission  of  all  |  Palmetto  Standard,  Chester  C.  IT.,  S.  C.  Pa-  ^  _ _ ^  ^  ^  ^ _ _  _ _ 

sorts  ofreport.s ;  they  travel  from  ten  to  i  dhected.  All  subscriptions  :  pleasure  they  enjoyed 

thirty  miles  in  a  night,  and  many,  it  I 
seems,  do  with  less  sleep  than  almost  | 
any  other  animal.  A  great  deal  of whip- 
jiingis  not  neceKsary  ;  some  is.  If  they 
know  they  will  be  corrected  when  orders 
are  disobeyed,  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is 
sufficient.  Kindness  when  sick,  and  at 


all  times  when  they  deserve,  or  will  per-  ■  rected  We  send  another  set.  Perhaps  the 


ble  niece,  Miss  S.,  honored  nsa  few  days  since 
with  their  thanks  for  the  pleasure  they  enjoyed 
in  viewing  our  lots  whilst  passing  by  occasioiial- 
I  ly  to  the  village.  And  our  once  much  respected 
P.  51.  Chambers  C.  II.,  Ala. — J.  W.  B.,  of  ;  and  excellent  neighbor,  5Ir.  N.,  now  no  more, 
Oselika,  has  taken  volume  1,  2,  and  part  of  3,  :  whose  loss  to  our  community  is  seriously  felt 
of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  has  paid  nothing.  :  and  greatly  regretted  by  every  good  man,  msed 
J.  R.  b.,  Abbeville Dist.  Your  first  letter  was  to  say  that  the  clover  lots  looked  so  inviting,  he 
received  in  due  time,  and  the  papers  forwarded  to  fe,lt  an  inclination  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  go 
“Leithe  Farm  School,’  Bordeaux  P.  O.,  as  di-  in.  lay  down,  and  roll  over  on  the  clover,  which 

seemed  to  be  sufficiently  dense  to  hold  him  up 
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Ironi  the  ground.  Anotlier  tieighl)or  enquired  i 
of  IIS  last  year,  wlien  the  yield  was  unusually  ! 
light,  as  it  is  this,  froui  the  dry  weather,  on  see¬ 
ing  what  we  had  cut  aad  cocked  _u|),  if  it  was  , 
possible  that  all  that  clover  grew  on  the  lot.  Let  | 
jt  not  be  said  that  clover  cannot  be  raised  in  the  | 
south,  till  you  give  it  a  proper  trial,  and  fail.  ^ 

r.  M.,  Lecsville,  S-  C. — JPapers  forwarded  as  i 
ordered. 

J.  Y.  P.,  Xcto  Marliet,  S.  C. — Postage  not 
paid.  ; 

JoH.v  \V\  Founey,  (.'lerk  ol'  the  lIou.se  ofj 
Representatives,  U.  8. — Yoirr  in.structlons  shall  j 
be  attended  to. 

^Y.  G.  DeS.vus.sciif,,  Spc.  So.  Co.  Institute. —  i 
Your  circular,  sent  one  of  the  cditor.s.  shrul  ap- ' 
pear  in  the  Fanner  and  Planter  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  Pendleton  Farniers’  8ocie-  I 
ty  is  not  dead,  a.s  we  believe  is  the  case  with  the  \ 
State  Society,  but  only  sleepcth.  Arc  the  oib- 
cers  ofthe  S.  C.  In.stiliue  not  aware  that  there 
is  such  an  Agricultural  paper  published  as  the 
Fanner  and  Planter  ?  We  presume  not,  as  they 
have  not  honored  u.s  with  a  request,  even,  to 
serve  the  Socety,  which  we  would  most  cheer¬ 
fully  have  done,  “without  money'  and  without 
price,”  if  desired. 

11.  M.  8.,  Laurens  C.  II.,  S.  C. — Manv  thanks^ 
brother  8.  Go  on,  you  are,  right — you  have 
the  right  kind  of  material  for  an  agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  in  good  old  Laurens — such  a  society  as  will 
lie  uselul  and  kistitig.  We  have  written  you  on 
other  matters.  j 

P.  JM.,  Jl(:jj)wso,  S.  C. — Trtinsfcr  made  tis  di- j 
reeled,  lour  letter  was  pos?  ntarhed,  “Ilor..  ' 
land’s,”  hence  the  mistake.  ! 

J.  C.  P.,  Oak  liowerij.  Ala. — Will  accept  our 
llianks  for  hi.s  interesting  letter,  and  practical 
communication  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  ' 
which  will  bo  /bund  in  our  present  numbi'r. —  ! 
You  are  rigkt  in  siippossing  it  was  yoTirfiuid 
wo  will  add  our)  friend  Dr.  G.  \\  ho  gave  iis  vour 
address.  The  Dr.  also  paid /'or  the  fr.st  volume 
sent  you.  Therefore  the  amount  enclo.sed  by 
you,  is  one  dollar  more  tlianyou  arc  due  ns. — 
AVe  have  placed  it  to  your  credit  stilijcct  to  your 
order  i 

'  We  ore  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  up  a  respectable  Agricultural  socie¬ 
ty,  and  take  pleasure  in  pri'seiitiiig  it  a  volume 
ofthe  Farmer  and  Planter,  which  is  sent  to  your 
address.  We  will  endeavor  to  .send  yon  some 
documeiitsthat  may'  be  both  interesting  and  u.se- 
fiil  to  your  society  in  its  future  operations. — 
iMolhing  is  better  calculated  to  advance  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  and  prosperity  of  your  county, 
than  the  estahlishmeiU  of  Agricnllnial  Societies 
aiid  debating  clubs — provided  it  can  be  done  with 
that  public  spirit  and  liberality  that  should  coii- 
stituis  the  basis  of  all  associatioii.s  intended  for 
the  public,  good .  Butifyour  members  should 
hajipen  to  he  men,  not  of  the  right  stamp,  selfish, 
illiberal  and  par.sirnonrnus— not  disposed  to  par 
ionize  the  joiinial.s  ofthe  country  devoted  to 
th6ir  interest,  or  to  advance  the  interests  oPany 
hut  themselves  (which  we  are  proud  to  believe 
from  a  part  ofyour  letter.  \'  hich  we  shall  take 
^hc  liberty,  to  give,  is  not  the  case  in  your  com¬ 


munity)  then  you  may  as  well  give  it  up  at  once- 
for,  a.s  an  old  acipiaintuiicc  of  ours,  now  no 
more,  tised  to  say,  it  will  ptove  a  •‘fiilci  v” — 
Such  materials,  although  they  may  by  the  more 
eulighteiied,  public  spirited,  and  persevering  in- 
dividualsofa  commnnity  be  wrought  into  a  socie¬ 
ty,  is  destined  to  certain  and  rapid  decay. 

The  Black  Oak  Agricultural  Society,  ol'S.  C., 
whick  you  enquire  about,  is  every  way  \M)r',hy 
ofyour  imitation:  and  we  feel  quite  certain  if 
you  will  address  its  polite  and  gentlemanly  Sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  II.  W.  Ravenei.,  be  will  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  forwarding  you  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  so  far  as  they  have  been  printed. 

Below  we  take  the  liheriy  to  quote  a  jiart  ol 
your  letter,  in  order  that  we  may  ask  the  I'avor  of 
o nr  readers  to  give  you  through  our  column.-^ 
the  iiiformatioii  you  desire.  We  shall  feel  trmy 
oliliged  to  yourself  or  iViei-ids  /'or  any  CNertiou 
yon  may  bo  pleased  to  make  in  lieb.alf  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter. 

On  the  subject  of  j/i/tiag'  Corn,  we,  refer  v  on 
to  an  article  in  this  number,  taken  from  the  II  r- 
ald  5^  Free'-Press.  AVe  are  opposed  to  the  prac. 
lice  of  hilling  corn,  esjiecially  in  its  latter  culture 
Our  practice  is  to  i'ollow  the  first  plowing  with 
the  hoes,  to  cut  away  the  giaiss  if  any,  or  to  co\’ 
er  it  if  very  young,  blit  not  to  pile  tip  the  soil 
around  the  plant  in  a  conical  form,  as  is  done  b> 
some,  as  ii’ their  oliject  was  to  turn  oiraiid  pre¬ 
vent  the  rain  from  sinking  to  its  roots— w  Isich 
are,  at  this  early  .stage  of  its  growth,  principally 
under  the  hill.  And  for  the  reasons  given  by  tlie 
writer  ol'the  article  relerred  to.  and  the  addition¬ 
al  one  of  the  iiartlal  cxhaii.stion  of  the  stalk  by 
its liirowing  out  an  additional  set  oi'  brace  roots 
after  each  succcs.■^ive  hilling,  we  do  not  hill  in  the 
after  ciiKnrn. 

Killing  of  Beach,  Surtt  Cum,  Sfc. — AVe  have 
not  I'ound  it  difficult  to  kill  the  beach  by  belting, 
butthe  sweet  and  black  gum,  with  some  other 
varieties  ofswauip  growth,  arc  more  tenacious 
of  life.  Our  practice  has  been  to  jiile  large 
brush  heaps  around  such,  and  after  the  brush  has 
become  dry.  to  do  them  like  Brown  did  hi.s  wife— 
“scorch”  them. 

Can  you  give  usaii  arlicle  on  the  breeding  and 
muiingemeut  of  cattle?  AVe  umierstand  your 
cows  are  very  superior  lor  native  breeds,  giving 
as  much  as  20  quarts  ol  rich  milk  daily.  But  to 
the  e.xtract: 

j  “I  shall  try  at  our  iie.xt  meeting  to  introduce 
;  the  Farmer  and  Planter  to  the  members  of  our 
'society.  Il'it  should  be  as  favorably  received 
1  by  them  as  it  has  been  by  me,  }'ou  may  hear 
Iroui  ns  again.  /Many  of  ns  are  subscribers  to 
I  the  Soil  ol'the  Soutli,  and  I  hope  many,  orsoine, 

'  at  least,  will  take  the  Farmer  and  Planter.  1 
;  was  glad  to  see  llie  piece  in  the  May  nnmher  on 
i  hilling  crops,  for  it  is  certainly  contrary  to  na- 
j  iute;  for  instance ;  take  young  corn  while  the 
:  stalk  is  jnsl  beginning  to  form— the  bud  at  that 
period  is  even  with  the  snrl’ace  ofthe  earth,  and  if 
I  it  is  hilled  then,  the  dirt  presses  the  blades  togetli- 
I  er  above  the  bud  and  must  of  necessity  retard 
,  its  growth. 

'  1  should  be  glad  if  you  or  some  ofyour  con-, 

'  tribntors  would  give  us  an  article  on  hilling 
I  young  corn;  also  tell  me  how  and  at  what  time 
to  kill  beach  and  sweet  gum  trees,  with  other 
swamp  growth,  /’or  I  have  a  fine  chance  ofsvvamp 
land,  and  I  have  been  clearing  so  me  of  it,  butgsjt 
I  on  very  slowly.  J.  C  P. 


AV.  N.  M.  Beaufort,  S.  C.— AVho  maltes  en¬ 
quiry  ill  niir  5lh  No.  about  the  managenieiit  of 
8alt  iMar.«li,  and  other  .swamp  land.-,  is  referred  to 
an  article  on  another  [itige,  wliicli  we  have  se¬ 
lected  Iroiii  the  Sontherii  Agrietillurist.  It  was 
written  some  years  since  by  agentk  man  of  Bean- 
fort,  over  the  signature  of  “X.  Y.,”  and  we  dare 
say  is  none  the  worse  for  its  age— aljeast  it  would 
seem  to  a  man  up  here  in  tiic  moiintaius,  who 
does  not  profi.'ss  to  liave  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  modus  operandi  in  reclaiuiing  salt  iiKir.she.s, 
to  be  both  practical  aiul  cllicient.  Jn.stead  of 
bringing  on  “biglt  ground  earth,’’  liowever.  we 
should  jireler  mi-xiiig  :i  part  of  the  undoriayiog 
clay  with  the  top  soil  in  forming  the  lieds.  Tl.e 
editors  very  perliueiit  remarks  on  this  nriide  of 
•X.  A'.”  we  have  not  room  for  iti  this  nmiiher, 
but  will  (  udeavor  to  give,  them  in  our  mxl’.  A 
couqmst  of.salt  marsh  mud,  al’ler  e.'. posing  it  a 
winter  to  tlie  action  of  Ifost.  with  liuii' or  inai  1 
(of  which  you  have  anabutidance),  \\  mild  j.rox  c 
to  be  a  most  vahi.,ble  application  to  your  light, 
sandy  np-laiids.  And  v.'i;  have  Lml  Utile  doul.it 
that  liberal  ajq.lications  of  lime  to  this  m.irsh 
land,  will  prevent  the  ''blue  rust,’'  by  couiite’  - 
iicting  the  effects  oftoo  mueli  iron  in  the  soil. 

C.  I’.  8.,  Yorkrille,  S.  G.-Papers  scot  to  A. 
G.  N'.,  according  to  in.slrnotions. 

O.  AV.,  JFinsboro’,  S.  C.—  Vn[>i'rs  sent  as  di 
rected,  loB.  R.,  of /lossvllle.  .Ail  suhsciiutions 
must  commence  with  the  e  oliiiue--h:ive  sent 
accordingly.  Shall  be  iile.ised  to  receive  llie 
promised  comminiicaiioii.  No  “trouble,  ’  but 
oil  the  c.oiitiary  a  faeorasked  o/'c\  ery  weli  wish¬ 
er  of  our  enleiprise.  Many  thanks  toe  on  for 
your  good  will. 

P.  lAL,  if'I'.ite  Hall,  S.  C’.— r.iichnsed,  ap-plied 
as  directed. 

P.  ^A.—Forsyllie,  GV.— F..\lra  tmmhcr.s  sent  .as 
requc.sted. 

P.  M..  Ceda  r  Falls,  S.  f'.— All  i  ighl. 

P.  M.,  Spring  Groce.  S.  C'.— Your  request 
attended  to. 

C.  H.  31.;  Clinton,  S.  C.— All  right. 

AA".  n.  C'.,  Natured  Grove,  S.  C. — Many 
thanks  our  good  friend.  Arrange  the  matter 
any  Way  that  may  best  suit  yoit — it  will  he 
agreeable  to  ns.  Gnr  papers  /’oi  each  montli 
are  sent  out  by  the  first  ofthe  month,  and  yet  we 
find  some  of  our  subscribers  do  not  receive 
them,  even  in  onr  own  State,  until  a  mont!)  old  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  .some  never  receive  them. 
AA'e  send  at  least  one-tenth  ol'the  wliole  num¬ 
ber  of  our  papers  twice  in  older  to  supply  the 
missing  numbers.  Pdore  ibaii  one  .^erew  loose 
somewhere,  certain. 

Notice  and  an.swcr.s  to  (•omuuiuicatioiis  re¬ 
ceived  al’ter  the  10th  of.rttue,  will  not  appear  be¬ 
fore  tlio  August  number  comes  to  band,  a.s  the 
mailer  for  the  July  No.  is  made  up  early  in  June. 

The  NEVvfiERiiY  Aonicui.ruiiA!.  Socjety.— 
AA'e  are  sorry  tliat  the  notice  (if  the  Animal  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Society,  in  the  Newl'erry  Sentinel, 
came  to  hiind  too  late  for  our  July  number,  which 
is  made  np.  And  it  will  he  too  late  to  notice  it 
in  our  August  No.,  as  the  meeting  take.s  place 
on  AA'odnesday  the  28th  of  Jivly.  A  resiiectahie 
list  of  premiums  is  ofl'ered,  and  from  the  names 
of  coimnittces.  some  valuable  rcjiorts  may  be 
expected,  which  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  laying  before  the  readers  oftb.c  1’.  &  P. 


COi^TiJrVTfS  0&'  'E'SKSiS  NlL'IliiStilti. 

Miinufes,  No.  3 . 

Pebble  houses ;  or  stone  uiui  gra\c) 

w.ills .  "  97 

Seed  Phiiiier .  ”  97 

'rhe  jieel  or  rind  oflVuit  indigestible..  “  9d 

Inductive  philosoiiliy,  vm.  productive 

fanning .  “  93 

Cotton .  “  99 

To  make  good  butter .  ‘  100 

lixperiments  with  guano .  “  102 

Liaik-bouiid  trees .  ’*  103 

A  tnaxini .  *'  103 

Tenipeiing,  liardeaing  and  softening 

metals .  •’  104 

On  the  cultivation  of  re-claimed  salt 

marshes .  10,5 

Aspiiragus . "  106 

flaked  eggs  with  iispuragus .  ”  106 

Mules  and  hotsea  for  the  use  of  farmers  “  107 

Ikdking  ot’hor.ses .  “  1U7 

Diiraliility  of  tiiiiber .  "  103 

,Pa't  I'or  Domestic  auiuiaJs . .  ]f)8 

llii  ing  Indian  Corn .  '■  lOO 

fshadeTroca .  '■  109 

D.tiiOi'S  'i'.:blc . “  IIU 

Mr.  il-  r.  Doer . T.  ()f  I'u.skaloosa,  A'aba- 
iti'i.  is  onr  agent  ior  procuring  subscr  luns  to  lim 
r.ir  iKi)  P.'.iX  in  .-llaiiama.  and  other 
Htates.  in  which  he  inay  travel.  He  is  anduir- 
i-.iod  to  malt3  GuilscLons and  to  give  receipts  lor 
the  same. 


a®cstagc.  j 

Some  of  our  subscribers  think  they  are  charg"  ^ 
e  l  loo  much  jiostage  on  the  Fanner  and  Planter  j 
The  pos\age  on  it  forone  t^warfer  (three  months)  | 
is  as  follows '•  ■  -  [ 

Under  50  miles _ _  .............  cents. 

Over  50  and  not  over  300 . 2^  “ 

Over  300  and  not  over  1000 .  3^^  “ 

Over  1000  and  not  over  2000  . 5  “ 

Over 2000  and  not  over  4000 . 6^  “ 

Over  4000 . 7^  ,, 


AUSTRALIAN 


Vkry  superior.' 


WHEAT. 

, . .  .  -The  berry 

9ii3  grain  is  extra  large,  tuid 
makes  the  best  of  flour.  .It 
firoduces  a  greaier  average  crop  than  tuiy  oth¬ 
er  variety  now  grown  in  New  York.  Ccveral 
vear.s’  cxperietice  in  its  cultivation,  jirotes  that 
Is  less  [.able  to  rust  or  mildew  iban  other  kinds; 
and  iis  the  -stalk  is  large  and  strong,  it  is  also  less 
fable  to  blow  down  or  lodge  Price,  ^4  per 
bushel.  f)iher  varieties  ot'  wheat,  sticli  as  the 
White  Flint.  Mediterranean,  Dlack  idea,  &'c. 

At,  «o--Agricnltnra!  Implemeiits  of  all  kind.s, 
nml  Field  and  Garden  Seetls. 

A.  B.  A.LLE7\  &  C’O. 

159  and  191,  Water  St.  Neic  York. 
Hay  20,  1352.  7-p. 


IMPROVED  COTTOxN 


GENS. 


"^.’S'TE  beg  leave  to  call.thc  attention  of  the  citi' 


zens  of  A.nderson  District,  and  of  South 
Ca.rolina  generally,  to  our  improved  COTTON 
GINS,  which  gave  such  general  .satisfaction  last 
eeasor.. 

We  can  say  truthfully,  and  challenge  any  other 
Gstablishmeiit  to  say  the  same,  that  we  had  but 
one  Gin  returned  last  season  from  had  perfor¬ 
mance.  This  i.s  tio  little  encouragement  to  ns, 
und  we  trust  will  strongly  iccommciid  us  to 
jdauters. 

For  several  years  w’e  have  been  liberally  pat¬ 
ronized  by  the  planters  of  .Abbeville,  Edgeneld, 
und  Anderson,  and  hope  hy  faithful  work  to  mer¬ 
it  a  couUniiaiice  of  it.  Our  Agent?  will  occa¬ 
sionally  pass  through  the  various  section.s  of 
country,  and  will  gladly  receive  all  orders  wh  ch 
may  be  given  them.  Persons  [mrehasing  Gins 
from  ns  can  have  a  trial  of  Ten  Bales  of  Cotton, 
and  ifthey  are  not  satisfied  itvvill  betaken  away 
and  another  promptly  forvvaideil.  Qtir  terms 
will  be  made  known  by  our  Agents,  anti  shall  bo 
as  accommodating  as  those  of  any  other  gootl 
cstablishmetit.  In  all  cases  Gins  will  be  deliver- 
ered  free  of  charge,  either  at  the  Gin-house  or 
nearest  depot.  All  orders  will  be  Ihanklitlly  re¬ 
ceived  end  promptly  attended  to. 

HENDERSOxN  &  CHISOLM. 
r'c'vjTroTO.v,  Ga..  June,  1852.  7-1  (^tru-) 


MASOxNIC  NOTICE. 

rrUlE  next  Regular  Coiiimunication 
-S-  of  Pk.’^di.eton  Lodgk,  No.  04,  A.-. 
F.uM.-.,  will  be  held  on  Thur.sday  even¬ 
ing,  l&t  of  July.  By  order  of  the  AV.-. 
M.-.  W.  H.  D.  GAlJLLARi), 

Secretary. 


a  ^ 


OLD  ESTABLISHED 

tSOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL 
i^PLEiENT  W.QRKS 

AND 

SEEE>  SJ0  1.'SE, 

Na.  58,  CO  and  62,  Light  Street, 

BALTIMORE. 

The  extierieijce  of  thirty 
years  rehuivc  lo  the  proper  ! 
eonstructioii  of  Implements  ! 
and  Machinery  for  the  use  of  Soctiikkn  Fak-  j 
MERs  and  Pl-vxters,  alFords  us  an  advantage  that  [ 
lime  and  ex[)erience  alone  can  give,  and  for  the 
interest  of  our  enstomers  as  well  ii.s  onr  own,  we 
solicit  a  coiitiijuaiice  oi'  their  patronage,  which 
will  alvvays  command  our  most  careful  consider¬ 
ation,  and  by  our  having  the  advaipage  alluded 
to,  insure  them  against  the  possession  of  a  stock 
of  Impleinetils  of  light  and  inferior  construction, 
and.a.s  regards  the  South,  of  doubtful  utility. — 
W'^e  oti’erfur  sale  the  fonovving  synopsis  of  our 
slock  of  IM  I’LEMF.N'fS  and  SEEDS,  and  re¬ 
fer  to  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (just  published) 
for  pfirticii!ars,  viz : 

P  L  O  ^Y  S  . 

Or  Plows,  we  have  in  our  collection  the  lar¬ 
gest  assortu.tent  to  be  found  in  this  or  aity  other 
country,  including  the  MARYLAND  SELF- 
SHARPENING,  with  a  rdonld  Board  of  unri¬ 
valled  form,  made  suitable  for  the  rougiie.st  lands 
and  to  economise  labor;  also,  tho  Sinclair  & 
Moore  and  Fiitiixent  pattern,  for  clay  and  light 
loam;  the  Echelon,  with  2  and  3  mould  boards 
set  regular  for  seeding  and  etiltivation  ;  several 
excellent  Eastern  and  Western  [latterns;  Sub- 
soililill-side  Plows,  &c. 

ROLLERS,  HARROWS,  CULTIVA- 
j  tors.  Grain  and  Hay  Rakes,  Ox  Yokes;  Grnb 
!  and  Bush  Honks,  Clmrns,  Post  Hole  Augers, 
i  Scythesand  Stiaths.  Plow  Harness,  Screw  Wreu- 
1  dies,  Hay  and  .Mannrfe  Forks,  Straw  and  Hay 
j  Knives,  Grubbingnnd  Weeding  Hoes,  Ox,  Tr;ice 
1  and  Haller  Chains,  Shovels,  and  Farming  Tools 
I  generally. 

i  WHEAT,  CORN,  AND  SEED  BRILLS, 
j  The  entire  success  of  our  Patent  Wheat  Drill, 

1  the  last  season,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
I  them,  has  induced  us  to  manuracture  this  article 
extensively  for  the  approaching  season.  Price 
^90.  The  Corn  und  Seed  Drill  made  on  same 
plan.  $20. 

CORN  AND  COBB  CRUSHERS— Of 
these  we  ntake  several  kinds — price  $25  30  and 
$36  dollars  For  plantation  use,  ths.e  at  $30 


are  preferable  and  excellent  in  every  pariicniar 

HUSSEY'S  REAPING 'AND  MOWING 
IMACHINES — 4V  ithout  regard  to  the  umivtded 
siicces.s  of  Hussey’s  Reaper  at  the  late  London 
Exhibition,  we  have  determined. to  add  them  to 
nurstock  of  Implements.  Their  ainipliciiy  and 
.strength  ol’ construction  and  raanifest  perfecliou 
of  operation,  must  result  in  their  general  adop¬ 
tion. 

CORN  SHELLERS.  -The  Improved  Singlw 
and  Double  Spout  (price  $10 'S)  $IC)  are  our 
best  band  power  maebines ;  and  the  Cylindrical 
at  $30,  for  large  crops.  Several  oilier  patterns 
are  unde  at  $16  <2)  $80. 

STRAW  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS.— 
The  Two  Knife  Cylindiieal,  tales  first  in  value; 
of  these  vve  make  4  .sizes,  at  $25  to  $45. — 
Green’s  Double  Cylinder  Hay  and  Straw  Cut¬ 
lers — price  $10  to  30.  Common  sorts,  $5  to 
12. 

DOMESTIC  CORN  MILL.— The  prefer¬ 
red  sfee  for  plantation  use,,  is  the  30  inch  Co¬ 
logne  and  French  Burr  Stone — price  $110  to 
135.  Iron  Plate  or  Negro  Hominv  Mibs,  $9  © 
10. 

HORSE  POWERS. — Sweeji  and  Railway, 
of  various  siaes,  for  i  to  12  horses— price  $75  to 
135. 

THRESHING  M ACHINES.-Made  with 

open  Wrought  Iron  Cylinders— most  o.xcellcnt 
and  cftectnal— price  .$35  to  60. 

WHEAT  FANS,  with  Separating  Fixtures, 
and  warunted  equal  in  eflicieitcy  to  any  in  this 
market--price,  ,$25,  30  ©  35. 

PLOVY  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS.— 
Of  all  the  various  sorts  suitable  for  Plows  or  5Ia- 
c  hi  n  e  ry — p  ric  es  re  d  n  c  e  il . 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS.— Onr 
stock  of  Garden  Seeds  are  principally  from 
the  Clairmont  Gardens,  grown  under  our  imme¬ 
diate  supervision— such  as  we  tind  necessary  to 
import,  are  obtained  from  seed  estublishments 
in  the  South  of  Euro[)e,  wliero  they  become 
quite  as  well  matured  a.s  tlio.se  raised  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  The  i'ollowing  kinds,  or  a  .synopsis  ofoiir 
stock  of  Seeds,  are  in  store  and  for  sale,  viz; 
Mangle  Wurtzel ;  Large  Red  and  Y'ellow  Globe 
Rutabaga;  Hybrid  and  Large  White  Table 
Tiiruip;  MTilte  Sugar  and  Blood  Beet,  extra 
fine ;  Large  YVhito  Field  atid  Table  Carrot,  supe¬ 
rior;  Large  Heading,  Savory  and  Early  Cab¬ 
bage  Seeds;  Early  Coni,  Cucumber,  Lettuce. 
early  and  late;  5felons,  Onion  Seed.  Par.snip, 
Early  and  Late  Peas,  several  new  sc-rts;  Early 
aud  Late  Potatoes,  Rudi.sh  Seed,  Squa.sh,  'J’o- 
malo,  Elerb  Seeds;  Flower  Seed.s,  BUOJfwc serts- 
Also,  American  Grass  Seeds,  of  every  description 
--Lucerne  Veches  or  Tarts.  English  Bye  Crass. 
Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Cra.ss,  English  and  .Anier- 
can  Law.x  Grass  Seed,  Herd  atid  Sheep  Fes¬ 
cue  Grass,  Crested  Dog’s  Tail,  Ac. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  PLANTS.--Oidevs  will  be  received  for 
the  Clairmont  Knrseries,  now  conducted  by 
Win.  Corse,  whose  a.ssorlment  ofFruit  and  Or- 
iiameiital  Trees,  Plants,  &c',  is  extensive,  care¬ 
fully  grown  and  orders ])ut  up  with  cure. 

A.prjl,  1. 

Land  for  Sale  In  Pickens  HistricL 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  Sale 
the  Tract  of  Land  on  which  he 
now  resides,  lying  in  the  fork  of  Seneca  and 
Tugaloo  rivers,  cn  the  main  road  from  Pendle¬ 
ton  lo  Carnsville,  and  twelve  miles  from  llie  for¬ 
mer  jdace,  containing  nine  hundred  (900)  acres; 
about  one  hundred  (100)  of  which  is  Beaver- 
dam  Bottom.  Tho  place  has  on  it  a  large  and 
comfortable  Dwelling  House,  a  good  Kitchen, 
and  all  other  necessary  out  buildings.  The  site 
is  a  beanlifitl  one.  the  water  fine,  and  the  place 
as  healthy  as  any  in  the  District.  I'o  apurchas- 
er  the  crop  now  growing  on  the  place  will  be 
sold,  if  desired,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

I.  G.  CAMBRELL. 

Pendleton,  S  C-,  Av.g.  33,  I&M. 


